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New England and Other Matters. 


The portrait of the President, on the front 
cover of this issue, reproduces the best, as it is 
also one of the latest, of his photographs. No 
other picture of the chief executive brings out 
so clearly the features, the expression and the 
characteristics of the man. 

“Where do the flies come from?”’ is 
an old conundrum which the Department of 
Agriculture has answered in a new cireular. It 
shows that the number of eggs laid by an 
individual house-fly averages one bundred and 
twenty; and since the fly’s life-round is only 
about ten days, as many as eight or ten 
generations of flies might be developed—even 
in a northern latitude—in a single summer. 
Fortunately, the fly has other “natural enemies” 
besides the careful housekeeper. 

An old sailor once said that he would rather 
have a rope too short than too long, because if it 
were too short he could splice it, but if it were 
too long he did not know what to do with it. It 
is often easier to bear with the deficiencies than 
with the superiorities of our fellow-workers. 
The English colonial secretary once asked an 
old member of Parliament how he might best 
improve his position in the House. ‘Well, Mr. 
Chamberlain,” was the reply, “if I were you, I 
would try to make a failure now and then.” 

The latest trust to be planned—but not 
successfully established—was the ‘Maine sar- 
dine” trust. There are sixty factories engaged 
in the preparation of these “‘little fishes b’iled in 
ile’—as the Hon. Bardwell Slote used to describe 
them. Firms controlling forty factories were 
ready for the trust, but the pioneer packers of 
the Maine “sardine,” who have twenty factories 
of their own, stayed out, and the scheme failed. 
Negotiations have served one useful purpose, 
that of reminding conceited people that there are 
great industries in this great country which they 
knew nothing about. 

Tke catch of shad in Connecticut this 
year was one-third larger than that of any 
previous year in a quarter of a century. The 
Commissioners of Fisheries and Game stocked 
the Connecticut River three years ago, and in 
due time the fish came home. By way of cele- 
bration, perhaps, the commissioners plan to 
liberate ten million more young shad in October ; 
and the people who don't like shad will not be 
slighted, either, for during the present season it 
is proposed to put into Connecticut waters a 
million young salmon and trout. These are 
operations that appeal alike to the economist, 
the sportsman and the plain, ordinary man-with- 
an-appetite. All three classes are substantially 
agreed that among the most profitable investments 
a state can make are those suggested by an 
energetic Fish and Game Commission. 

If the lives of unsuccessful people were to 
be written, it might be shown that generally they 
either began too late or left off too soon. To 
illustrate: valuable gems have been found on 
Mount Apatite, near the city of Auburn, Maine, 
and it was natural enough that a farmer living 
in that neighborhood should decide to go out and 
gather afew. He worked away until his spare 
change was all gone; then, having discovered 
nothing, he gave up in disgust. A few days 
later his wife made an onslaught upon the same 
old mountain. Beginning at the exact spot 
where her husband stopped, she had not gone 
six inches farther 
topaz-lined “pocket,” twelve feet square. Five 
thousand dollars’ worth of gems and crystals 
had been taken out of it at last accounts, and 
the end is not yet. , 


Fourteen miles from the mouth of the 
Stikine River, in British Columbia, are stranded 
thirty Massachusetts people who trusted a Klon- 
dike “transportation company.”’ They paid five 
hundred dollars each to the company, which 
gave an artfully-worded agreement to carry them 
to “the gold-fields of the North,” and provide 
them with outfits. Apparently the company 
faltered under the burden of responsibility when 
this point was reached, and hastened to deposit 
it by the wayside. United States Consul 
Dudley says that other swindling concerns have 
played the same kind of trick, and almost any- 
where in British Columbia—which is a long way 
from home—New Englanders who have been 
dropped in lonesome places walk around and 
wonder why they did not take more pains to 
find out with whom they were dealing. 

A Yankee captain revived an industry 
almost as obsolete as whaling when he sailed to 
Desolation Island, away down in the South 
Atlantie, to try for a cargo of sea-elephant.oil. 
He succeeded, and when the bark Swullow 
came into New Bedford the other day, after an 


before she uncovered a}. 
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eleven months’ cruise, she had two thousand 
barrels of the oil, valued at thirty thousand 


| dollars. Having done so well, it is to be hoped 
| the captain was generous enough to spare some 


lives, for the books seem to show that this 
mammal is interesting as well as valuable. A 
baby sea-elephant is not beautiful, except to his 


| mother, but he doubles his weight—{rom seventy 
|to one hundred and forty pounds—in the first 


eight days of his existence, and a creature that 
can do this deserves to be protected. The 
full-grown male is three times as large as his 
wife, wears a proboscis a foot long, and may be 
anywhere from fourteen to thirty feet in length 
and from eight to eighteen feet in circumference ; 
and although he is harmless enough and almost 
helpless, old sailors say that his roar is the most 
awe-inspiring noise in all creation. 


Having no family or friends, a little, 
lean, old man named Kelley spent much of his 
time on Boston Common, watching the passing 
crowd. One day—this was several years ago— 
he noticed another old man who seemed to have 
as much leisure as himself. They studied each 
other for several days. Finally they spoke. It 
proved that the other old man, whose name was 
Fay, was also alone in the world. Then they 
two became friends. 

While the summer lasted they sat on one 
bench, looking at the passers-by and talking of 
their own lives. Fay had been a waiter in big 
hotels, and had many interesting stories of the 
famous people he had known. By the time cold 
weather came they had grown very fond of each 
other, and all through the winter they “visited” 
back and forth at each others’ rooms—gladly 
returning with summer to the familiar seat on 
the Common. 

Although both were about the same age, 
approaching eighty, Kelley was the more robust. 
Fay’s health began to give way a year or so ago, 
and at Kelley’s solicitation he left his own room 
and went to live with Kelley. The approach of 
spring did not strengthen the invalid as Kelley, 
his patient attendant, hoped it would, and finally 
Fay decided to enter the hospital. . Kelley visited 
him as often as the rules would permit, and the 
two old friends comforted each other. But Fay 
died. Kelley, his only near friend, was the one 
mourner. 

A few days later Kelley appeared at police 
headquarters. Fay had entrusted him with 
seventeen bank-books, representing deposits and 
interest amounting to nearly thirty thousand 
dollars, and he wished to know what he should 
do with the books. 

The money was Fay’s savings. He had 
wanted to give it all to Kelley, but the single- 
hearted friend refused to accept a dollar. Then 
the two had agreed that since Fay had no 
living relatives, it would be best to leave his 
thousands to various charities. A will to this 
effect was made, and all that Kelley sought was 
to have it promptly carried out. 

This is the newest idyl of Boston Common. 
In its way it is almost as pleasing as Doctor 
Holmes’s story of the little schoolmistress and 
the “long walk.” It deepens one’s regard for 
the spot that has so large a place in history to 
know how it fostered an unselfish friendship 
that cheered two lonely lives. 
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Too True. 


Theory and practice are not yet one, a fact 
newly brought out by the Denver Post in the 
form of a funny story. 

Seribbler had come home from the office in 
the evening quite “played out,” because of the 
output of his pen and brain that day. He was 
lying on the couch in the sitting-room after 
supper, when Mrs. Scribbler, who had been 
reading a magazine, said: 

“See here, George Scribbler, here is something 
that fits you to a 'T, and I want you to read it.” 

“What’s it about ?” 

“It’s about these funny men who must have 
everything just so in their homes, no matter how 
hard it makes it for others. You know that you 
are one of the funniest men alive. Every rug 
and chair and book must be exactly in its place, 
and a little dust sets you to scolding. You must 
have a clean napkin every meal, and you cannot 
eat if there is a tiny spot on the tablecloth, and 
everything must be just exactly so or you get 
grumpy. Now is not that true?” 

“A man likes to see things in order in his own 
house,” said Scribbler. 

“Of course he does, and I try to keep things 
in order, but I defy any woman to maintain the 
degree of order you expect with four or five 
children in the house. Now this article refers 
to just such unreasonable, fussy men as you are, 
and it is not one bit too severe, even when it 
says that they are small-spirited and lacking in 
true manliness. I do wish you would read the 
article.” 

“T don’t need to,’”’ replied Seribbler, sitting up 
to stretch and groan. 

“T’d like to know why you do not need to read 
it, George Seribbler ?’’ 

“Because—well, the fact is, my dear, I wrote 
that article myself.’’ 

“You? You wrote that article? Well, if I 
ever! George Scribbler, you are the biggest 
humbug that ever walked the earth!” 
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Reproduced full size (30x 36in.), with all si petures, 

All the rage for homes, schools, offices, ete. aid 

— Le Big by mg for hustling agents. Send ‘= 
s. W. A. Choate blishers, 248tate St., Al’ N. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Second regular session opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T filyou investigate .. WHITE BRONZE. 


More Penns and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suitall. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO ST 1 cg NO & Seomarane. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, ome ct. 


Money Easily Earned 


Selling RICE’S WIRE SINK-BRUSH, 


For f chganing | Kitchen Sinks, Frying Pans, 

Cake Tins, Pots or Kettles. May be used on 
a hot stove or oven, where bristle brushes 
would be quickly destroyed by heat. Will 
take off anything that is spilled and has 
baked hard on the stove. Sample sent t- 
aid for 25ects. WE WANT AGE Ss. 

e don’t offer cheap and worthless pre- 
miums toinduce aed to sell our sink-brushes. 
but give an opportu any to make money 
easily and pleasantly b' — an article 
that every neat housewife 


The RICE MANUFACTURING CO., Box I14a, ome Sarton, t8. 


Mt. Tom Railroad, 


Holyoke, Mass. 

Observatory 1266 feet above sea-level. 
Beautiful 40-page Souvenir Book, large 
half-tone cuts, mailed for ten 2-cent 
stamps. Set of six handsome Souvenir 
Mailing Cards, in two colors, 6 cents in 
stamps for set. Set of three Souvenir 
Mailing Cards, in seven colors, 6 cents in 
stamps for set. No two cards alike. 
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Hatch’s Crystal Ginger. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC. 


Makes delicious Ginger Tea or 
Ginger Ice Water. It's a splen- 
did remedy for 


Summer Complaint. 


Always have it in the house. 
Mail one to your soldier boy. 


B il, t- 

paid, for’... 20cents. 

Zz DAVIS & HATCH, 
New Bedford, - - Mass. 


The Great Test 


Of a pure soap is—will it shrink 
wool? If so, 
some- 
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thing injurious 
in it. For toi- 
let—for bath— 
for washing 
dainty articles, 
use a soap so 
purethat it 
won’t shrink 
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“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.’’ 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 


which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 
comiort and render the usual 
breaking atthe waist line 
and hip impossible. 


There is nothing in Corset- 

“ dom to compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a Cresco or we wil! 
send a long, short or medium waist as de- 
sired in white or drab, on receipt of price, 
$1, postpaid. 
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College 


Thorough and practical instruction in business, 
bookkeeping and shorthand. preparing young people 
for office work and general business; pupils aided 
to employment; the tuition fees are $40 per quarter, 
#130 per year; our record of 31,800 pupils and 57 years 
speaks for itself ; 58th year opens September 6th. For 
free prospectus address or call upon C. E. COMER, 
Principal, 666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 

ing this publication. 
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than dirt, s/op using il. 
window - cleaner and “How to 
L Sweep,” for 6c. postage, mention- 








MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





If your sweeper takes up more nap 
oil themselves. Will send you a 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Scholarship. 


Contract insures a complete course be study for a named price, with a cash rebate 
i time. 


OPEN FOR VISITORS ALL SUMMER. PROSPECTUS FREE. 


BURDETT COLLEGE, 694 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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Actual 
Business. 


Shorthand. 
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Are for sale in fancy packages at 


Name fe on all 


A Sample Package f 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, 543 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


For the Fine Trade. 














' GuHocorates «=» Bon Bons 


1-lb. fancy boxes by mail, prepaid, 80 and 60 cts. 
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all Summer Resorts. 


Chocolates. 
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Atkenson died and her 
will was read, they found 
that she had divided her smaller 
treasures among her grandchildren. 
came a square box, with a few words in the 
dearly remembered handwriting. She had 
written them years before she died, for the ink 
was faded and the paper yellowed with age. 
“This,” the paper said, “is laid aside for my 
granddaughter, Dorothea Atkenson, to be 
given to her after my death. The contents of 
this box belonged to her cousin, Dorothea 
Atkenson, for whom she was named.” 

When | opened the carefully tied package, I 
found a blue soldier cap that had seen much 
hard service. It was faded, frayed and stained, 
and had tarnished gold letters on the front. 
Inside of this was a small leather case, lined 
with blue velvet, and containing a silver cup. 
Engraved on one side of the cup was the 
American flag, and on the other this inscription: 


eee my Grandmother 


To Captain Dorry. 
From her faithful, loving soldiers. 


Aunt Mary, my grandmother’s only child 
who had not married, still lived on the old 
homestead. She had sent me the package, 
with a letter telling of grandmother’s death, 
but with no word of explanation in regard to 
the box. 

I was at boarding-school when the package 
reached me, hundreds of miles from my own 
people. I wrote to Aunt Mary at once, asking 
many questions; but she had gone abroad. 
The letter followed her over Europe, never 
catching her, and at last found its way back, 
covered with postmarks, to the old farm. 

I appealed to my mother, the only other 
person likely to know anything about it, but 
her answer was very unsatisfactory. 

“The cup,” she wrote, “belonged to your 
cousin Dorothea, the daughter of your father’s 
only brother, William Atkenson. His wife 
died when Dorothea was born, and he, poor 
fellow, was killed in the war. The soldier cap 
belonged to him, and is connected with the 
eup in a story which I must leave your Aunt 
Mary to tell you. I never saw the child; 
your father was a mere lad when the events 
happened.” ; 

Often I lifted the cup from its box and read 
the queer inscription, and wondered what it 
meant. Many times I turned that faded cap 
around on my finger, and tried to guess the 
story that connected them. Father had died 
when I was a little girl, but I could remember 
how he would say to me, “My precious other 
little Dorry.” 

When Aunt Mary returned from abroad, she 
wrote at once, telling me of my much-travelled 
letter, and inviting me to spend a few weeks 
with her at the old homestead. 

“I will tell you the story when you come, 
dear,” she wrote, “and you might bring the 
things with you. I should like to see them 
again.” 

Three days later I was sitting opposite 
aunty at the tea-table, in the familiar dining- 
room. . 
“You want the story right away, to-night ?” 
she laughed. ‘Well, I don’t wonder. A year 
is a long time to wait for a story: You shall 
have it as soon as we finish tea.” 

“My poor little girl!” said aunty, when I 
brought the things and laid them in her lap. 
“I must show you her picture, Dorry.” 

Such a solemn, pretty little round face! The 
serious baby mouth closed firmly; the gray 


To me) 
| had won her small heart. 

“At first she wouldn’t leave him for an 
instant. Not even mother’s gentle voice could 












day. How we cried over her, 
mother and I, and how solemnly 
she gazed at us from Jim’s 
arms. He said he had found 
her crying for ‘papa,’ but in his tender way he 


coax her away. Our harum-scarum Jim was 
as proud as a peacock over her affection; it 
made him as gentle asa girl. He held her on 
his knee and fed her her bread and milk; he 














patiently by his side, smoothing his hair, and 
crooning a queer little song Jim had taught 
her, till he would fall asleep. 

“She aint no reg’lar child,’ old Aunt 
Barbara, the colored cook, would often declare. 
‘She’s old, she is; she beats my time.’ Born 
in sad times, dear baby, she almost seemed to 
realize it! 

“Then Will left us, and took Jim with him. 
Your father couldn’t stay at home with all 
that fighting going on, although he wasn’t 
much more than a boy. Mother and I bade 


them Godspeed with brave faces, but when we | 
reached home we sobbed out our sorrow in | 


each other’s arms. 
“My poor little Dorry! She never saw her 
father again. ‘Three months from that day he 








‘*P’ESH WATER, NICE F'ESH WATER!” 


took off her little shoes, and when she at last 
consented to lay her head on his shoulder and 
close her ‘gray eyes, he scarcely breathed for 
fear of waking her. 

“Once she stirred in her sleep and said 
‘Papa!’ in a sobbing tone, while her arm 
euddled around Jim’s neck. I saw he was 
crying, and wasn’t a bit ashamed of it, either. 

“She took possession of our hearts, that 
baby. Such an odd little creature as she was, 
too—just the kind of a dumpling that you might 
expect to be full of laughter and mischief. But 
she had a quiet dignity of her own, and a way 
of- looking at you, at times, that made you feel | 
much more a child than she. 

“Oh, she could laugh. When she saw any- | 
thing she really considered funny, a tiny 
dimple would begin to come and go by her | 








was killed, and Jim was wounded at the same 
time, and sent home to die, with his shattered 
arm in a sling. 

“He was unconscious for weeks, but mother 
and I nursed him back to life. When he grew 
stronger we learned the particulars of that 
dreadful day. 

“They had fought side by side, my two brave 
brothers. Will’s words as he fell, ‘Go on, old 
fellow, you must fight for both of us now!’ had 
sent Jim madly forward, even after his own 
arm hung helpless by his side. He became 
unconscious from loss of blood and fell, rose 
again and staggered he didn’t know how long 


| or where, fell again, and when he struggled 


back to life it was night ard everything was 
quiet. 
“No, not everything—he could hear a moan- 


mouth, and a rippling laugh would ring out as | ing sound near him, and when he crawled 
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| She sat in the shadow till the tale was done, 

then rose and stood among us, who were too 
startled to speak. Her face looked white; her 
great eyes were dilated, and the baby voice 
sounded harsh and old when she spoke. 

“*Did papa die ‘cause he couldn’t have a 
jink of water?’ she asked, in a tone of horror, 
laying her hand earnestly on Jim’s arm. 

“We couldn’t pacify her. She didn’t ery, 
but shook and quivered, and all the time she 
was so white, and her eyes went from one face 
to the other in such a questioning, pitiful way, 
that we were broken-hearted over her. 

“It was far in the night before she became 
quiet and begged to lie down by ‘Uncle Dim.’ 
Held close in his arm she fell asleep, just as 
she had done that night he brought her home. 

“She never asked any more questions about 
it, and we tried to divert her mind in every 
way, but we knew she never forgot. 

“She knew it was her father’s soldier cap 
that hung over Jim’s bureau. One morning, 
passing his open door, I saw her climb up on 
a chair, take the cap down from its hook and 
turn it slowly round and round in her hands. 
She examined it thoroughly, holding it to her 
cheek and smoothing it lovingly, then placing 
it on her own little head. She didn’t look at 
herself in the mirror, but after letting the cap 
rest on her head for a minute she put it carefully 
back, and climbed down from the chair. 

“She clung to Jim, closer than ever, then, 
waiting on him in her little womanly way, 
for he, poor fellow, was almost helpless. She 
brought him his paper every morning, picked 
him little bouquets from the garden, watched 
him anxiously when he tried to eat with his 
left hand, and when he became impatient, had 
a sympathetic way of rubbing her little face 
against his empty sleeve that never failed to 
quiet him. 

“That year the war ended. The soldiers 
began to come home, and we could see trains 
filled with them passing every day. One 
morning, just before breakfast-time, there was 
an accident on the road some miles ahead of 
us, and an early train loaded with the army 
men was detained at our town for over three 
hours. 

“Such a wornout-looking lot! Some were 
sick, some wounded, and all were tired and 
hungry. Every house in the place was thrown 
open to them. Jim, still weak and shaky, was 
rolled to the door to welcome them as they 
came up the path, while mother and Barbara 
and I flew about, grinding coffee, baking cakes, 
frying and broiling, and setting the breakfast- 
table the whole length of the dining-room. 

“In the excitement Dorry was forgotten. I 
had left her standing by Jim when I ran out 
to the kitchen. He told us afterward that she 
stood watching the scene for some time, her 
hands clasped behind her in an old-fashioned 
way; then she suddenly surprised him by 
pulling him down and whispering, ‘ Uncle 
Dim, may I have my papa’s cap ?’ 

“It was the first time she had spoken of her 
father since that night. Just then a lot of 
the boys went past. Away she flew, and in 
the excitement Jim forgot her question. 

“Well, the dining-room was full; every one 
was busy, and I stood pouring coffee at a side 
table, when Matthew, Aunt Barbara's boy, 
came rushing in, his face on its usual broad 
grin. 

***Come to the front door for jest a minute,’ 
he said. So I dropped everything and ran. 

“Shall I ever forget that scene? At first 
I saw only a great many soldiers gathered 
about the horse-block in the front yard. Some 
were on the road, some in the yard, but all 
pressed close to the steps. Then one of them 
moved, and [ saw Dorry standing bravely 
among them, her white dress blowing in the 


clear as a bell. But she never laughed long. | 


The little serious mouth closed firmly, before | 


eyes looked straight into yours from under | 
the baby brows; the thick, dark hair was cut | 


breeze, a worn soldier-cap on her erect little 
head, and in her outstretched hand a long 


over to the spot it came from, he found— Will. 
“Will didn’t know Jim; he was too far 


short. 

“She looked more like her Uncle Jim, your 
father, than any one else,” said my aunt, 
“and you mustn’t be jealous, dear, but I’m 
sure he loved her as much as he did you.” 

“I don’t wonder,” I answered, pressing the 
face in the picture to mine. “Who could help 
loving her?” . 

“Dear baby, her mother died when she was 


born, and her father enlisted in the army when | 


she was only two years old. Her mother’s 
relatives took care of her until then, but when 
Will left, he begged us to go and get her. 

“I shall feel safe if she is with you,’ he 


wrote to mother, and Jim was sent to the city | 
to bring her home. How well I remember that | him ‘papa’ in her quiet voice, and would sit | and we little dreamed that Dorry had come in. | 


| her eyes stopped twinkling. 
“As for ‘Uncle Dim,’ as she soon learned | 
|to cai him, he worshipped her. She had a/| 
| wonderful memory for such a mite. For | 
months after she was brought to us, the sight 
of Will’s picture would set her lip trembling, 
and she would kiss the pictured face in an | 
| earnest, pathetic way that almost broke our | 
hearts. | 

“When she was three years old, Will was | 
sent home on sick leave. After one little dazed | 
moment, and a look at Jim, she went straight 
| toher father’sarms. He, poor fellow, wouldn’t 
| allow her out of his sight. 
“After we told her who he was, she called | 


| gone. But he kept moaning, ‘Water! water!’ 
Poor Jim lay there and cried, for his canteen 
was empty, and he was too weak to move 
again. All through that night he lay there, 
listening to his brother’s voice begging for a 
drink, and too helpless even to put his hand 
out to touch him. 

“When morning came the calls ceased, and 
Jim remembered nothing more till he woke in 
his own room, with mother’s face bending over 
him. ‘I might have saved his life—for a few 
hours, anyway —if my canteen hadn’t been 
empty,’ cried the poor boy, burying his head in 
the pillow, while mother and I sobbed aloud. 

“There was only the firelight in the room, 


dipper. 

“While ! looked and could scarcely believe 
my eyes, her ringing little voice called out 
sweetly, ‘F’esh water, nice f’esh water!’ and 
she was lost again behind the crowding blue- 
coats. 

** ‘She done got me to fetch dat bucket and 
put it on them steps, and I weren’t studyin’ 
what she was gwine to do till I heard her 
callin’ out, and them soldiers crowdin’ up to 
get a drink,’ explained Matthew. ‘She looked 
so kind o’ businesslike wid dat cap on, I went 
right on and done like she told me. What you 
reckon made dat child think ’bout gettin’ ’em 
a drink ?’ he asked. 

“I believed I knew, and crept quietly over 
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to the edge of the crowd to watch and listen. 
I could see her plainly then. The earnest gray 
eyes looked straight into each bronzed face, from 
under the rim of the old cap. She watched each 
soldier as he drank from the upturned dipper, 
then called again, ‘Water, nice fesh water!’ 
Down she would plunge the dipper to the bottom 
of the big bucket and bring it up hospitably 
full. 

“The men crowded around her, full of surprise 
and curiosity. Her little sigh of satisfaction, 
when some dusty-throated old veteran drank 
deeply from her hands, was very evident. Once, 
when a young fellow asked for a second supply, 
the dimple came into view for a minute, the little 
face relaxed into a shadowy smile. 

** ‘Nice?’ she asked, kindly, stooping to look 
under his cap, and a ripple of sympathetic 
laughter ran through the crowd. 

“ ¢*'Taint likely her folks set her to doin’ this,’ 
said one soldier. 

* ‘Oh, they must have,’ said another ; ‘let’s ask 
her.’ 

“She was leaning over the bucket when he 
pushed his way through, but she stood up 
instantly when he spoke to her, and turned, 
facing him. 

“Did your mother send you out to do this, 
sissy ?’ he asked. 

***No,’ she answered. 

“*Who did, then?’ he persisted. 

“ ‘Nobody ; I finked about it myself,’ she said, 
gazing at him, a little frown between her eyes. 

“Then, seeing that some explanation was 
expected of her, she said quietly, though the dear 
voice broke into a sob over the words: 

“**My papa died in the army ’cause he couldn’t 
have a jink of water,’ and down went the brave 
little head, and the men suddenly became as still 
as death. 

“Jt didn’t take me a minute to get through and 
snatch that blessed baby in my arms. I sat right 
down on that horse-block and cried over her, 
without thinking once of how they were all 
looking at me. 

“But bless me, when I did look up, there they 
were, wiping their eyes on their coat-sleeves. 
Two or three of them knelt down, patting her 
littie shoes. Some of them had turned their 
backs and stood looking hard at the ground, while 
one soft-hearted fellow sobbed like a girl. 

“I wanted to take her away, but they begged 
hard to have her stay, and she was so anxious to 
go on, after she had had her little cry out, that I 
left her and hurried into the house. Dear Jim, 
white and trembling, after I had blurted out my 
story to the tableful of soldiers, insisted upon 
going out to her, while mother cried, and Barbara 
informed us a dozen times that ‘she’d always told 
us she weren’t no reg’lar child.’ 

“When the soldiers fully understood what it 
meant, how they crowded about her, touched to 
the heart by the pathetic little story. For two 
hours she kept to her post gallantly, Jim standing 
over her, proud and pale, while Matthew carried 
water from the well. 

“*T put the cap on so as they’d know I was 
papa’s daughter,’ she whispered to me, in full 
confidence that every man in the regiment would 
recognize it. 

“Old men, grizzly and worn, struggled up, 
proud of a word or smile; the younger ones 
begged for a kiss when they pressed forward for 
a drink, and ‘Captain Dorry,’ as they called her, 
ladled out the sparkling water, intent, heart and 
soul, on serving her thirsty soldiers. Then the 
time came for them to move on, and Dorry 


was lifted up on Matthew’s shoulder to see them | 


go. 

“From her high post she waved the old cap 
good-by, while the men, led off by a veteran on 
crutches, sent up for ‘Captain Dorry’ three 
rousing, roaring cheers, that rolled away like 
thunder and echoed back from the hills. 

“They formed in line; the drummer and the 
one lone fifer headed the procession, and down 
the road they came, each man saluting as he 
passed, while she, after one quick glance at Jim, 
raised the old cap and stood with uncovered 
head. The tattered flag dipped to the gallant 
little figure; the last blue coat disappeared ; the 
sound of the tramping feet died away. 

“Two months later this box came by express, 
directed to ‘Miss Dorothea Atkenson,’ and in it 
we found the cup. 


“ *To Captain Dorry, 
From her faithful, loving soldiers.’ ” 


So read Aunt Mary, lifting the cup from its 
velvet bed, and looking at it with dim eyes. 

“My blessed little girl, how proud she was. 
Nothing would induce her to drink out of it; she 
guarded it lovingly by day, and slept with it 
perched on the foot of her bed. 

“We learned afterward that every man in the 
regiment had given his mite toward the purchase 
of the cup. Then they were disbanded, and 
went beyond the reach of her thanks. But ‘Tell 
them I love every one of papa’s soldiers,’ Dorry 
- said to Jim, stretching out her arms as if to 
embrace the whole regiment. 

“That’s the end of the little story, dear.”’. 

My aunt sat looking into the fire, smoothing 
the old blue cap absently, and I could not bear 
to ask the question that trembled on my tongue. 

“Yes,” she said, bringing her eyes back to my 
face, and seeming to read my thoughts, “she died 
that very winter. We hung this over her bed 
where she could see it always, and the cup was 
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on the pillow by her when she breathed her last 
little sigh. 

“My blessed baby, my little Captain Dorry,”’ 
said aunty, softly, while I, looking down at the 
cup, saw it shining through a mist of tears. 

CorA Brown. 
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THE CHRISTIAN NATION. 


Happy are all free peoples, 
Too strong to be dis possess sed. 
But blessed are those among nations 
Who dare to be strong for the rest. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Barney Rollins’s Crown of Glory. 


HEN Barney Rollins was 
fifteen years old he lost every 
spear of his hair as the result 
of sickness; thereby he 

became the laughing-stock of his 

own family and of all the other 
families in his alley. 

He was quickly nicknamed 
“Baldy” by the boys of his 
“gang.’”? Mamie O’ Rourke, whose 
esteem Barney held above all 
price, and who had singled him out, before his 
illness, for her smiles and favors, pitied where 
formerly she had admired, and was kind but 
condescending. 

Even the tiniest street urchin hooted him, as 
the children in the Bible story hooted the 
prophet, Elisha. Though they did not use the 
precise words of those children, “Go up, thou 
bald head,” they used words just as unpleasant 









free, to take the last five hours of the work off 
his hands. 

Barney’s parents never questioned his late 
hours, and were quite indifferent to his goings 
and comings; so he had no trouble in keeping 
from them the fact of his new employment; but 
he found it hard indeed, being still weak from 
his illness, to bolt his supper and hurry away to 
night work after eight hours of day work; and 
it was also hard to give up the evening frolics in 
which he had been accustomed to join with the 
boys. 

For a bank he used the toe of an old shoe, 
which he kept tucked under his mattress. Every 
night he lodged something therein, — copper, 
nickel or silver,—and every night he counted 
and recounted the contents. Finally, at the end 
of almost three months, the night came when he 
was to round out the needed sum with the last 
coin. Trembling with excitement, he thrust his 
hand under the mattress. 

For a moment his heart beat so wildly that he 
could feel the hot blood surging to his temples ; 
then it seemed to stop, and he felt cold and sick 
and faint, for his exploring fingers failed to dis- 
cover the familiar and welcome roughness of the 
rain-stiffened old shoe. When he had pushed 
his arm in to the shoulder, and had even turned 
the bedding up and looked as well as felt, he 
realized that further efforts were vain. The 
shoe was gone; the fruit of three months’ unre- 
mitting labor stolen. 

Barney dared not raise an outcry; to do so 
would only mean to share his secret with the 
members of his family, and thus thwart at the 
outset all his plans. Toward morning, as he 
lay tossing on his despoiled mattress, unable to 








to hear, and Barney, unlike the 
Hebrew prophet, had no she-bears at 
his command. At fifteen a boy sets 
great store by his personal appearance ; 
and it must not be imagined that, 
because he lived at the end of a grimy, 
cluttered, six-foot- wide alley, in a 
rickety tenement en which the sun 
shone not more than fifteen minutes a day. 
Barney Rollins did not have as much pride as 
boys of the same age who are better housed. 

On the contrary, Barney felt his misfortune 
quite as keenly as many a pampered little 
aristocrat would have done, for he was a boy 
of an exceptionally fine-grained nature, po his 
very soul was embittered by this disfigurement 
which a coarser-fibred boy would not have 
minded. 

Down town, one day, Barney saw, in the 
show-window of a theatrical supply-shop, a fine 
array of wigs, and among them one that in color 
and texture seemed so exact a copy of his own 
departed hair that his heart was in his mouth in 
an instant. The sight thrilled him through and 
through. 

Braving certain ridicule, he entered the shop 
and inquired the price. “Ten dollars!” For 
him, at that moment, it might as well have been 
ten thousand. Never mind; he must and would 
have that wig! 

Easy enough to resolve, but how to achieve, 
with his slender resources? The place he had 
held before his illness, as errand-boy for a large 
dry-goods firm, had been given back to him, and 
was worth three dollars and fifty cents a week. 
But every cent of this had to be given up for the 
support of the family, and Barney knew well 
enough it would be no use to try to divert any of 
it to himself. He was not inclined to cheat his 
parents, and had he been he could not by any 
chance have done it; they were too vigilant for 
that. 

To get the wig he must earn more money, 
and to earn more money he must have more 
work. The extra income from the extra work 
would be all his own; for to this his parents— 
so at least it seemed to Barney—could have no 
righteous claim. 

As nothing better suggested itself, Barney put 
his resolution into effect by returning to the 
early morning boot-cleaning and paper-selling he 
had been glad to give up when he had attained 
to the dignity of a position in a dry-goods house. 
He also found chances to deliver goods for fish- 
markets and meat-markets on Thursday and 
Saturday nights respectively. 

Later on he bargained with one of his boy 
friends, who was employed daily from noon to 
midnight setting up tenpins in the bowling-alley 
of an athletic club, and who wanted his evenings 
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“‘TEN DOLLARS! 


‘close his eyes for grief and bitterness, he heard 


his father’s unsteady footsteps on the stairs. 
They came nearer and nearer, until the forbid- 
ding figure, with its disbevelled hair and rum- 
laden breath and brutalized features, stood beside 
the bed. Instinctively the boy slid as far away 
as the narrow limits of the cot permitted; but 
the movement betrayed the fact that he was 
awake, and his father, seizing him by the arm, 
dragged him, with an oath, into the middle of 
the room. 

“T’ll teach ye to steal, you limb o’ Satan!” 
cried the drink-crazed man. 

“O father, I didn’t steal; don’t beat me!” 
protested Barney. “The money’s mine. I earned 
every cent of it working nights. I did, honest, 
father.’ 

“Earned it, did ye? an’ hid it away from your 
poor, hard-workin’ parents! You ungrateful 
whelp; I’ll teach ye to be livin’ in aise an’ idle- 
ness, an’ layin’ up money like a Jew banker, an 
kapin’ it from yer betters, an’ me shweatin’ me 
life away carryin’ the hod up a ladder all day!” 

And then, with a heavy strip of board brought 
home that day for kindling-wood, from the 
building where he was at work, the half- 
drunken father beat the boy until the lad’s 
screams brought Mrs. Rollins to the point of 
determined interference. 

From the shock of his great disappointment 
Barney rallied with cheerful courage and deter- 
mination. This time he took his mother into his 
confidence. 

Mrs. Rollins, if not in all respects a model 
mother, was at least a kind-hearted one, and she 
showed her good-will by aiding the boy in his 
endeavor to keep the secret from the unreason- 
able father, and by giving him a nickel or a 
dime now and then from her wages as scrub- 
woman. They decided between them that the 
surest way to outwit the father was to take 
the money, as fast as it was earned, to a neigh- 
boring branch of the Stamp Savings Society, and 
to leave the book of deposit in the society’s 
care, 

In this way the saving went on smoothly, and 
success was again almost within reach. Bar- 
ney’s heart beat high with happiness and hope. 

But on the day when the ten dollars was once 
more complete, he came home at midnight from 
his work in the bowling-alley, to find the light 
burning in the tenement, and his mother sitting 
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anxiously beside the cot where his little five 
year-old sister Aggie lay tossing and moaning. 
For several days she had not seemed well, and 
since Barney had left her at supper-time she had 
grown rapidly worse. 

Aggie was the one thing the boy loved most of 
all in the world. There were other children 
between himself and Aggie in age; there were 
others younger than she, and Barney was far 
from being indifferent to any of them. But 
Aggie was the very apple of his eye. 

He had tended her in her cradle as gently as a 
woman, and had managed always, by hook or 
by crook, to keep her in dolis and toys. Where 
Aggie was concerned he had never stopped to 
eount the cost of anything. 

The dispensary physician, who was called in, 
pronounced the dread name of typhoid fever. 
For several days he came, and doubtless he did 
for the child all that skill and faithfulness could 
do. But Barney and his mother shared largely 
in the prejudices of their class against dispen- 
sary treatment, and as the little one constantly 
grew worse, they became alarmed about her, 
and on the strength of the ten dollars which 
Barney had saved, sent for a physician of much 
local repute. 

The weeks that followed were anxious aici 
wearisome ones for Barney. Aggie went to the 
very threshold of death, but she did not cross 
it, and the loving brother had the infinite satis- 
faction of believing—though more likely than 
not he was wrong in his belief—that the happy 
issue was entirely due to the skill of the physi- 
cian his money had made possible. 

After the little sister had recovered and the 
doctor had been paid, Barney began again to set 
aside the dimes and nickels for the purpose 
which he still kept in mind; but things are 
always going at cross-purposes in the Rollins 
household. There have been overdue wood ani 
coal bills, butchers’ and grocers’ accounts to pay, 
and shoes to buy for the children. There are 
many, many imperative demands where a family 
is large, the father a drunkard and the income 
small. 

Nearly two years have passed since Barney 
Rollins began saving money for a wig. Ilis 
head is still just as smooth and shiny, and 
his sensitiveness just as keen as at the begin- 
ning. The boys still call him “Baldy.” Mamie 
O’ Rourke still treats him with a pitying conde- 
scension harder to bear than downright abuse. 
He is working and saving still, just as if nothing 
had happened; always hopeful, sustained in his 
disheartening efforts by the vision of himself as 
he’ will appear, once the coveted wig is in its 
place. 

He earns more now, and the time is sure to 
come, if he keeps on, when he will be able 
to purchase something in the way of head-gear 
far more suitable than the paltry ten-dollar 
“seratch wig’’ he has set his heart on, beautif«! 
as that seems to him now. 

In the meantime, though he does not suspect 
it, Barney Rollins’s bald head is a veritable 
crown of glory; and to those of us who know 
his simple history the light of the lamps in the 
bowling-alley where he works, makes, as it is 
reflected from that shining bald head, a halo of 
which no saint need be ashamed. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 
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Meredyth’s Business Experiment. 


HE little flat was up five flights of 
stairs, but there were landings 
here and there with chairs where 
a tired body might stop and rest. 
When you are not much past 

twenty and carry very little 
extra flesh, and are besides 
light-hearted and hopeful, 
you don’t mind five flights 
of stairs. You take them as 
the squirrel takes the boughs 
on the way to his home in 
the top of the tree. When 
I go to Meredyth’s for a cup 
of afternoon tea, I regard the stairs with some 
disfavor, dnd I climb them slowly one by one, 
and do not disdain the five minutes’ rest at this 
stage and that. But my twenties were over in 
the beautiful long ago, and my hair is gray, 
and I don’t tell people any more how much | 
weigh. 

It pays me for my climb to step into Meredyth’s 
apartment, au cinguieme as it is. The four 
girls who live there have made a veritable nest 
of those small, cozy rooms. There is a great 
springy divan, with a lot of pillows, and the girls 
establish me on it, with a hassock under my fect 
and a cushion at my back. There are books and 
etchings, and rugs and portieres. A lantern 
swings in one corner, the candlesticks have fluted 
yellow shades, and the plants in the sunny 
window are as thrifty as if they grew in Guate- 
mala out-of-doors. 

Nothing here, taken by itself, is very costly. 
The girls have picked things up, a bit at a time. 
and the effect of the whole is rather “stunning.” 
And restful? Just to sit a half-hour here while 
Leonora plays her mandolin, and Amy brews 
the tea, and Charlotte sketches, and Meredyth 
makes her caps, takes all the tiredness out of me 
and sends me home in a blissful state of mind, in 
which small worries have no power to irritate, 
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and large cares cease to loom up like menacing 
enemies. 

You want to hear about Meredyth’s caps? I 
will tell you, but you must pardon my rambling 
way of getting at my story. 

When these girls, Meredyth Paulsen and her 
cousins, came to New York to try their wings 
and earn their own living, the people at home 
were doubtful of the proprieties. ‘There wasn’t 
a married relative sufficiently unattached to go 
with the girls, not even a spinster in the whole 
family connection to whom they could turn. 
There wouldn’t be money enough to pay a maid, 
and the plan was discussed in farmhouse councils 
and table parliaments until fathers and mothers 
were ready to veto it as a wild and impractical 
idea, full of danger to the young women, all of 
whom wished to enter the bread-winning ranks, 
and who could find nothing to do if they stayed 
at home. 

Meredyth wrote to me at last, and I packed 
my hand-bag, took a train from the city one day 
at five o’clock, surprised my old friends by a visit 
over Sunday, and heard all the pros and cons of 
the ease, considered the lions which had to be 
faced, and gave no end of what 1 hope was 
judicious counsel. Of course I promised to 
mother the girls at need, and I helped 
them find their rooms, in the house of 
an artist friend who had turned his 
old-fashioned family home into a fasci- 
nating apartment-house. 

The girls had little diffieulty in 
securing work in their special lines, all 
except the brightest of the quartette, 
my special favorite, Meredyth. She 
had a talent for writing. It was nota 
talent for reporting, which is a very 
different thing, requiring on the whole 
a different set of faculties, and an 
amount of pluck and nerve and courage 
which words cannot describe; but a 
talent for writing lovely poems,—bits 
of nature’s music, fragrant with the 
fields and sweet with the babble of 
brooks,—for suggestive essays and 
dainty short stories. Meredyth’s work 
was so fine and strong that even I, wha 
am not sanguine, thought that‘ surely 
among all the papers and magazines 
she would find a plaee for it, and money 
in return for it. 

But until you have tried the thing 
yourself, you don’t know or even dream 
how hard it is for a modest young 
woman to make her way into an editor’s 
office, and after a little conversation, 
produce the folded manuscript from the 
pocket or the satchel. And beyond that 
first step, how hard a battle lies, how 
long and rough is the path one must 
tread! 

Even the kindest editor looks so 
cariously impersonal and aloof, as he 
politely takes your manuscript, to be 
read after you are gone; and you go 
away, feeling sorry for the bit of your 
work you have left behind you, your 
own child, like an orphan who may be 
ill-treated, and then the hours are so 
many and the waiting is so long before 
the postman brings you an answer! 

You usually receive the story back, and it 
seems to have deteriorated in its absence, so 
much so that you fancy that no editor could 
possibly take it, and the long and the short of it 
is that Meredyth, who went through all this, 
as thousands have done before her, found it a 
most discouraging process and a soultrying 
experience. 

One day Madam Johnson, a stately lady who 
had been a schoolmate and close friend of 
Meredyth’s grandmother, came to spend the day 
with the girls. 

Madam Johnson arrived in a carriage with a 
coachman and a footman, and her maid accom- 
panied her up to the flat, and stayed to see her 
established in comfort. 

The girls were afraid the maid, a rather 
formidable person, was going to stay all day, but 
she left, after tying madam’s beautiful cap, all 
lace and chiffon and ribbon, under her lovely old 
face, with a splendid soft bow that suited the 
gentlewoman to perfection, and finished her 
toilet so that she might have been taken for a 
princess of the old régime. 

“Come at four, Lester,” said Madam Johnson, 
and the maid departed. 

Meredyth found her eyes continually attracted 
pe elderly lady’s cap. After a while she 
said: 

“I hope you will pardon me, dear Madam 
Johnson, but why won’t all the elegant ladies of 
seventy years wear caps like the one that you 
have on? They are so very distinguished- 
looking, so queenly. They make you look as if 
you had just stepped out of a picture in an Old 
World gallery.” , 

“I presume, my dear,” said Madam Johnson, 
“that more old women like me would wear caps 
if they could get them. The trouble is that they 
are very hard to find. The art of cap-making is 
known to few. Not one milliner in a hundred 
could make a eap that I would have on my head. 
A handsome cap is a costly article of dress, and 
se 2 very simple one cannot be bought for a 
Song.’’ 

Meredyth looked thoughtful. Just as she was 
about to speak, Amy came in, bringing with her 
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the noonday mail. There were half a dozen 
letters for Meredyth. One may serve as a 
specimen of all : 

“The editor of the regrets very much 
the necessity of returning the interesting manu- 
script kindly submitted by Miss In some 
circumstances he would be happy to make use 
of it, but at present the is abundantly 
supplied with material awaiting publication, and 
he is therefore obliged to return this contribution 
with thanks.” 

“T wonder why,” exclaimed Meredyth, sorrow- 
fully, “‘when editors are so very courteous, we 
poor rejected ones almost invariably feel as if 
we had been treated to a dash of cold water 
thrown in our faces when our stories come back ! 
Weare only selling something the editors do not 
wish to buy.” 

“Ob,” said Leonora, “that isn’t quite true, my 
dear. The poem and the story somehow belong 
to one as meal and potatoes never can. Nobody 
can be happy when a door which it is hoped 
will be friendly is slammed im the face of her 
child.” 

“{ wouldn’t mind it so much if I had made 
a cap and my client asked me to change a 














ruching or a bow, or told me she wouldn’t pay 
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my price; the cap would be a thing; the story 
is flesh and blood.” 

““Meredyth,” said Madam Johnson, suddenly, 
“have you any capital ?” i 

“Yes, Madam Johnson,” Meredyth answered, 
*T have a little legacy left me by my Great-aunt 
Mehetabel. I draw the interest quarterly.’ 

“Good! Then suppose you study cap-making 
—take lessons in it from an old Frenchwoman I 
know who will teach you the whole art from 
beginning to end. Learn how to buy material, 
how to put the stuff on a frame, how to twist up 
ribbon and puff up lace. Put your poetry into 
your caps, child; your own sweet individuality 
will make them charming. Go into business, 
Meredyth. In these days women are largely 
going into business, and they make it pay. They 
have the essential qualities of patience, of tact, of 
economy, of attention to detail. They are 
adaptable, and not easily daunted when once 
‘their minds are made up. Go into the cap- 
making line, my dear, and make your fortune.” 

“How about customers?” 

“T’ll give you your first order, and I'll engage 
to find you some other patrons, after my friends 
have seen what you can do.” 

All this happened yesterday, the yesterday of 
a few summers ago. Meredyth has a lovely 
little shop to-day, where she employs a half-dozen 
assistants. She has a tiny show-room, but many 
of her orders come by mail. Besides caps for 
old ladies, she makes dainty creations for invalids, 
pretty breakfast caps—which went out awhile 
ago, but are coming in again—and perfect loves 
of caps for babies. 

Once in awhile her fancies insist on being 
woven into pretty stories, stories as exquisite as 
her caps. And the strange thing is that she has 
very little trouble in disposing of these now, 
when the need is less imperative. Perhaps her 
mind is not so weary, for the work of the hands 
often relieves the brain. 

At any rate, if she ever does write a popular 
book, it will be largely because as a successful 
business woman she has sounded some of life’s 
depths, met many entertaining and some very 





good arid dear people, and by degrees has 
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accumulated material as well adapted for ner 

literary market as her Valenciennes lace and 

point d’esprit are for her old ladies’ caps. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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An Early Adventure on the 
Missouri. 





“Old Kit” all the way from 
Yankton to Fort Benton. 


to me. 

I had a wood camp on an island, some fifty 
miles above Yankton, in 1857. I fixed it there 
on account of the Yankton-Yanktonais and 
Brulé Sioux being particularly “techy” just then 
about white men who ventured into their terri- 

tory. ‘The chiefs of the Traverse Lake 
and Minnesota tribes thought they 
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which would naturally give Indians the idea of 
an easy capture of the place. I asked the men 
if they would stand by me, and then I led them 
toward the island. 

We went up under the bank without seeing 
any of the Sioux, as the stockade wasn’t in 
sight from there. Then we crept along, keeping 
well out of sight behind the bushes and drifts 
alongshore, until opposite the stockade. There 
| was considerable fallen timber and driftwood 
| scattered about this part of the island, but the 





EW woodsmen along the upper | stockade and bark roof of the quarters could 
Missouri have seen more of | easily be seen over the tops of it. 
Indians than Christopher | up behind the dry tops of a felled cottonwood 
Hough, who was known as. and took a look. 


So we crawled 


It wasn’t what you’d call an encouraging sight 
that we saw! A buneh of twenty-five or thirty 


Years ago he told me a story | ponies were tied to some brush at the left of the 
that stuck fast in my memory. | stockade entrance; two Indians were standing 
Here it is, much as he gave it | on guard there, and another lay along the roof of 


the cook-house. All of them were peering 
intently toward the woods through which Bent 
had escaped. 

I saw right off that a hunting party held the 
place. A lot of fresh buffalo pelts and fresh 
beef was loaded on four or five pack animals, 
Of.course the best-armed and smartest bucks in 
the band were in there, and it looked as if the 
rascals intended to stay in as long as they pleased. 


weren’t treated right by the govern- | But I laughed a bit to myself, for right off I saw 


ment, and they were cross as two sticks 
about so many settlers coming west 
of the Mississippi. Some of them were 
continually coming among the western 
Sioux and stirring them up to mischief. 

So you see, I wanted a camp that 


camp on the right kind of an island. 
This one had a high point of land about 
the south end of it, and it suited me to 
build right there. 

I built a cook-house and a big shanty, 
and surrounded them with a stockade 
of split timber planted firmly in the 
ground, and with plenty of plugged 
port-holes for shooting through. Once 
inside that fort, we could have repulsed 
ten times our number in Indians; but 
the trouble was that we couldn’t stay 
inside and cut wood; we couldn’t get 
quarter enough on the island to fill my 
contract, and so we had to work mostly 
on the mainland. We calculated to run 
for the stockade in case of trouble. 

Every morning at daylight we left the 
cook to guard the quarters. The rest 
of us, ten all told, took our rifles and 
revolvers, as well as our axes, crossed 
over in two small boats and set to work ; 
but first we always put a man on guard 
to watch the boats and the stockade. 

Well, sir, during the fall three or four 
small parties of Yanktons showed 
themselves. They were surly enough 
about our wood-chopping, but the only 
harm they did was to bully us into 
trading flour and sugar and powder and 
ball for the meat and pelts they offered. 

Boats stop in November. Of course 
the Indians understood how exposed 
we were after the setting in of winter, 
but they weren’t fond of leaving their 
villages, and the government troops at the forts 
usually kept them from trying any mischief 
while snow was on the ground, so we had mighty 
little fear during the frozen period. In fact, 
we became altogether too careless. 

After the river froze so that we could walk to 
work, I took the guard off watching and put him 
at chopping. Still we always carried our rifles. 

By and by a thaw came, and one morning, 
while we were busy felling trees about a quarter 
of a mile above the island, we were waked up 
by a dozen shots, one after another. The firing 
was mighty near our camp on the island, that 
was sure. We'd left Bent, the cook, alone 
there, and you’d better believe the shots scared 
us. So we dropped our axes, caught up our 
guns and ran out on the ice. 

From there we couldn’t see the stockade, on 
account of trees at the upper end of the island, 
but we ran for it all the same, keeping our eyes 
| open for Indians. And we hadn’t made a 
| quarter the distance when Bent came tearing 
| out from the trees, with never a hat or coat, 
| yelling, “Indians! Indians!” at the top of his 
| Jungs. 

If ever I saw a scared man it was Billy Bent. 
Out he came, puffing and blowing, not able at 
first to give an account of himself; but soon he 
got his breath and some of his wits, and told his 





yarn. 

While he had been cooking, just a few minutes 
before this, he was coming out of the door of the 
cook-house to get some meal, when he came face 
to face with a gang of Indians. They had guns 
in their hands, and were stalking in at the 
entrance of the stockade as cool as you please. 
Bent didn’t stop to say “howdy;” no, sir, he 
rushed around the corner of the building, ran to 
the back end of the stockade, sprang upon the 
top and swung himself over. As he disappeared 
they fired at him, but whether from the inside 
or outside of the quarters he couldn’t tell, as he 
hadn’t dared look behind; but his eyes were 
popping out in front, he was so frightened. 

Il was mad enough with Bent, for I guessed 
the Indians were friendly, and that the firing 
| had come by reason of Bent’s scared running, 








| 


a good way to get them out. 

It was clear as daylight that they didn’t know 
which way to look for us, the thawing snow 
round the whole place was so tracked up. In 
fact, their guards were watching in every 
direction. And that was just what I wanted to 


would be easy to defend, and that’s a| keep them doing up to the last minute. 


I cautioned my boys to keep well hid, and to 
make no noise till I gave the word, and not to 
shoot till they heard me shoot—then they could 
blaze away at any Indians they might see, unless 
I gave the signal to stop firing Then I sent five 
of them round to the left and the other five to 
the right, telling them to post themselves at 
distances twenty-five steps apart, so as to 
command both sides of the stockade. 

While they were posting themselves, my one 
fear was that the Indians would come out and 
lead their ponies inside the stockade; but they 
didn’t, and as soon as I was sure my men were 
in their places, I crawled up behind the fallen 
tree again. There were two or three Indians 
just outside the gate looking off toward the river, 
watching for some sign of us wood-cutters; of 
course they knew we had heard their shots. 

I took off my fur cap and put it on the end of 
my ramrod, and held it up within sight of the 
Indians. Then [ shouted at them, “Hi, you 
heap washtado Injun!” 

But the Sioux were not caring to be washtado 
(very good). All of them on the outside made a 
sudden dash for the stockade gate at my yell, 
and slammed it to after them. The fellow on 
the roof slipped off, and a half-dozen shots were 
fired at my hat. They had pulled the plugs 
from the port-holes in the stockade, and were 
ready for a siege. It made me laugh, for that 
was what I wanted. 

I took down my hat, which wasn’t hit, for 
Indians are no good at one hundred and fifty 
yards. I waited till the echoes of the shots died 
away,—it was a still, clear morning,—then I 
halloed to my men. All of them answered, as 
they had agreed to do. 

“Say, boys,” I shouted back, speaking very 
distinctly, “I’m a-going to shoot their ponies! 
You watch out for Indians while I knock them 
over. We'll show them a trick equal to theirs, 
and if we have to leg it to Fort Yankton, they’ll 
have to follow in moccasins!” 

I waited a few seconds to see if the Indians 
would propose something, as I believed they 
would if any of them could understand English. 
But they made never a move. Sol took aim at 
the nearest pony and fired. The pony gave a 
snort and pitched over, dead. 

Then the Sioux understood,—quicker than a 
wink, too,—for they instantly began waving a 
blanket above the tops of the stockade posts. 

I shot another pony. I was sorry to do it, but 
T wanted to convince them through and through. 
That was the sure way to prevent any fighting. 

Then one of them yelled, “How! How!” 

“How! How!” I shouted back. 

“Me come out, you no shoot? 
tado Indian.” 

“All right; come out. Me no shoot!” I 
shouted. “Heap washtado Indian all come out 
and get out of this!” 

And in two minutes out they came, looking 
sillier than loons. There were seventeen of 
them, and we could have shot the whole gang, 
once we had them in the open. But we all lay 
quietly under cover while the Sioux, after two of 
them had stripped the saddles from the dead 
ponies, mounted and rode across the river over 
the snow-covered ice. 

If I’d suspected how much they could eat ina 
short time, I guess I’d have made them leave 
some of their buffalo beef. They’d devoured all 
our bread and cooked provisions, besides a 
couple of sides of raw bacon. But I was rid of 
them mighty cheap at the price. 

I guess my plan saved all our lives, for if we 
hadn't got back into our camp, the only thing for 
us was to try a walk of seventy-five miles, in 
dead of winter, without provisions, and exposed 
at every step to the attack of hostiles. 


Heap wash- 





FRANK WELLES CALKINS, 
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Current Topics. 
Chauncey Depew says, “According to a 


Chinaman in Manila, ‘A Spaniard, he talkee, | 


talkee; a Melican, he doee, Dewey.’ ”’ 

‘Nature abhors a vacuum,” was the 
reply of a physician to the inquiry of one wish- 
ing to know the cause of a rush of blood to the 
head. 


The purpose of libraries and of books in 
general has been variously defined. John Morley, 
in an address at the opening of a free library, 
said that “The purpose is to bring sunshine into 
our hearts, and to drive moonshine out of our 
heads.” : 


In view of what Lord Kimberley calls the 
“growing smallness of the world,” the English 
press is warmly advocating the extension of the 
penny post, not only to all her colonies, but to 
the United States. Since one stamp act broke 
the tie between England and this country, why 
should not another cement it? 

Here isa truth which should be pondered 
by our people in the political crisis brought upon 
us by the war with Spain. It was expressed by 
Senator Hoar in a recent speech : 

An aristocracy or a monarchy may govern 
subject states. It never was done and never 
will be done successfully by a democracy or a 
republic. 


With a sword in one hand and the heal- 
ing arts of civilization in the other, the United 
States is moving upon sume important islands of 
the sea. The American Tract Society has more 
than four hundred publications in the Spanish 
language, and is preparing to put two of them, a 
primer and a New Testament, in the hands of 
every Philippine, Cuban and Puerto Rico family 
as soon as the war is over. 

Two paramount principles should guide 
the nation in making terms of peace. ‘The one 
is that magnanimity which the great victor 
should show toward the vanquished, so that it 
shall not even seem in the end to be a war for 
oppression or for selfish, sordid gain. The 
other is that the high objects for which the war 
was begun shall be secured, so that “our dead 
heroes” shall not have died in vain. Under such 
guidance, and such alone, shall “peace with 
honor” be restored. 


“The nation’s aim should be to assimilate 
whatever knowledge the world has to offer, and 
with the strength thus obtained from without 
and within, to push resolutely forward toward 
intellectual enlightenment and material develop- 
ment.” The words sound as if they might 
have been spoken by Mr. Gladstone. They 
were recently addressed to his own people by 


the Marquis Ito, the great statesman of Japan.- 


Under the inspiration of such leadership, Japan 
is moving into the front rank among the nations. 
Liquid air presents surprising possibilities 
as a medicine. A Russian physician, in experi- 
menting with it, placed a dog in a room with 
the temperature lowered, as stated in London 
Engineering, to one hundred degrees below 
zero. After ten hours the dug was taken out 
alive, and with an enormous appetite. The 
physician tried the test himself. After ten 
hours’ confinement in an atmosphere of still, dry 
cold, his vitality was intensely stimulated. So 
much combustion had been required to keep 
warm that an intense appetite was created. It 
was like a visit to a bracing Northern climate. 
Great Britain is not a military nation, yet 
her army cost, in 1897, £18,270,000, and her 
navy £22,170,000; a total for both arms of the 
service of $202,200,000. The expenditure of 
France in the same year for these two purposes 
was $175,000,000, and of Germany $157,000,000. 
Their armies are much greater than that of Great 
Britain, but their navies are smaller than hers. 
Probably four-fifths of these enormous aggre- 
gates might be saved, were it not for the necessity 
to protect colonies, to guard frontiers and to be 
prepared for the numberless dangers to which 
internationa] ambitions, jealousies and complica- 
tions may give rise. It is a great price to pay 
for being classed among the “great powers.” 
The following protest by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker of Buffalo against the charge that the 
attitude of our country among the nations is that 
of “isolation’’ wil] be accepted by many of our 
readers. The too sweeping declaration is very 
well controverted. 
“Tt seems to me,” said the preacher, “that a 
distinguished American statesman is wrong when 
he charges us with isolation. As a people we 
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| have been very much abroad in the world, and 
jin the’noblest and most effectual way. Who 
have travelled so widely or wisely as Americans ? 
We have sent great numbers of students to 
foreign universities. ‘Thousands of devoted mis- 
sionaries have gone from our shores to distant 
lands. We are enriching our life from every 
source; we are pouring out our life and shed- 
ding our influence upon every race and tribe. 
What greater good can we do to the world than 
by these peaceful services? We should arrest 
| our own development and diminish our influence 
| by stepping down from this pedestal and med- 
dling in the affairs of distant nations and 
| assuming charge of savage hordes.” 


—_————s0e——_—_ 


PREJUDICE. 


Remember, when the judgment’s weak 
The prejudice is strong. 
Kane O'Hara. 


-” 
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The Iron Chancellor. 


WO men who were unquestionably the 
2) greatest statesmen of the nineteenth cen- 

tury have died within a few weeks of each 
other—Gladstone and Bismarck. Both of them 
had accomplished their life-work some years 
before death called them, and each went to his 
grave followed by the honor and admiration of 
his mourning countrymen. 

Alike in the simplicity of their personal life, in 
the sincerity of their religious faith, and in the 
ardor of their patriotism, they offered the widest 
possible contrast in their political and parlia- 
mentary methods. ’ 

It was Gladstone’s task to improve and refine 
a governmental system which had been taking 
form during centuries of civil progress. He led 
the way with argument, and with a clear head, 
an honest purpose and a persuasive tongue as his 
only weapons. 

Bismarck had an empire to create—to har- 
monize and weld into a manageable whole the 
petty sovereignties that had fought against and 
distrusted each other for ages, or had- been held 
together by artificial ties during brief periods. 
He warred with blood and iron. He first 
established over North Germany the leadership 
of Prussia, and then fused all Germany into a 
powerful empire. 

He was bold, masterful, imperious. He con- 
quered by force of will, not by argument and 
persuasion. The young people of today, when 
they see what Germany now is, hardly realize 
what it was when Bismarck stepped to the front ; 
nor can they appreciate, from a mere reading of 
history, how Bismarck’s personality commanded 
the attention of the whole world when he was at 
the acme of his power. 

In a certain real sense, his dismissal by the 
present emperor was an act of ingratitude and 
presumption. Yet it must be admitted that 
Bismarck could not be second anywhere, and the 
emperor wished to be first. Accordingly the old 
chancellor’s last days were those of the caged 
lion. He had his strength, his claws, his roar, 
but not his freedom. 

He had, also, alas! his temper—never of the 
best, worse than ever in his enforced retirement ; 
but in spite of the petulance that has detracted 
from his dignity in these recent years, the German 
empire stands, a monument of his real greatness. 


—_—_—— SO 


Cubans — and Cuba. 


HE surrender of Santiago de Cuba to Gen- 
eral Shafter has been followed by some inci- 
dents that deserve careful attention. The 

Cubans who had been coéperating with our army 
evidently expected that the city would be given 
to them to govern ; in other words,—judging from 
the malignity they have exhibited,—to wreak ven- 
geance on the Spanish civil authorities, and to 
plunder the houses and shops of the citizens. 

Whether General Shafter was aware of this at 
the time he took possession of the city is not 
stated, but being neither a Cuban insurgent nor 
a Spaniard, his conception of the treatment a 
vanquished people should receive at a conquerer’s 
hand led him to put an American military gov- 
ernor in charge of the city, continuing in office 
the existing civil authorities. He then excluded 
the Cubans from Santiago altogether. His course 
angered the Cuban general, Garcia, who with- 
drew sullenly from the neighborhood. 

General Shafter acted in harmony with modern 
usage, but under the conditions we have named 
he could not have acted otherwise. The Cubans 
have not the qualities necessary for orderly self- 
government. Still less have they the qualities 
required for governing Spaniards. Americans 
are nominally the enemies of Spain, but they 
have no hatred toward Spaniards. The Cubans, 
on the other hand, are filled with malignity 
toward the men by whose oppressions they have 
grievously suffered. The tyranny of Weyler is 
the school in which, as willing pupils, they have 
been taught to repay in kind all the bitter 
wretchedness and extortion the Weyler system 
has caused them. 

Manifestly the United States cannot permit 
itself to be made the agent to give them an 
opportunity to indulge in revenge. 

These considerations suggest many others 
relating to the future of Cuba. Congress has 
proclaimed that it is not the purpose of our 

















government to acquire the island as an American 
possession. Yet it is evident that if we simply 
take it away from Spain and abandon it to the 
Cubans, it will be very much like giving to a 


tiger’s whelp what has been forced from the | 


tiger. 


——— Ss oo —___— 


THE BEST. 


Good health, good luck, good home, good rest, 
But of them all good life the best. 
P. T. O Reilly. 


Approaching the End. 


N the afternoon of July 26th the French 
ambassador at Washington carried to the 
President of the United States a message 

from the Spanish government, inquiring on what 
terms we would make peace. At the time 
we write the negotiations have not reached a 
definite conclusion, but the disposition of Spain 
is believed to be favorable to a concession of 
substantially all that we demand. 

A brief statement of our terms has been made 
public. ‘The fundamental condition is that Spain 
shall withdraw absolutely and finally from all 
her possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
She must cede Puerto Rico to the United States. 
She must leave the determination of what is to 
be done with Cuba entirely to us. 

All questions relating to the Philippines and 
other islands in the Pacific are to be kept open, 
and are to be decided after having been considered 
by a joint commission. The President, it is 
believed, has given it to be understood fully 
that we expect to retain in the Pacific Ocean 
whatever territory may be necessary for purposes 
of naval and coaling stations. 

Matters have gone so far that it is not hazard- 
ous to assert that the war is almost over. Spain 
cannot fight longer. She cannot hope to win 
even skirmishes. She was obliged by her pride 
to protest that the terms of peace are hard, 
but she must accept them. Already so great is 
the confidence of the authorities, arrangements 
are made to bring the army home from Cuba, 
and to restore to their original owners some of 
the steamships taken for the navy as auxiliary 
cruisers. 

Puerto Rico, we may be sure, will become 
a part of the United States—an island with 
three-quarters the area of Connecticut, and 
with a population not much short of a million. 
Heretofore reputed the most loyal colony of 
Spain, it received the American army with joy 
and enthusiasm, and its largest city surrendered 
without firing a gun. It is at least a satisfaction 
that in raising our flag over it we do not violate 
the revolutionary maxim that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


—— OO 


A Needed Waterway. 


HE importance of an interoceanic waterway 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean 
Sea has been proved during the war with 
Spain. If a canal had been open at Panama or 
across Nicaragua, the long voyage of the Oregon 
around South America would have been unnec- 
essary, reénforcements could have been sent to 
the Philippines promptly from the Atlantic sea- 
board, and the entire navy would have been 
available for operations in either ocean. 

The long line of seaboard on the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts is a source of weakness to the 
United States during a military campaign. A 
waterway midway in the American Continent 
will enable the government in an emergency to 
concentrate the entire fleet at short notice for the 
defence of any exposed point. The importance 
of an interoceanic canal as a measure of military 
and naval defence will be increased if the United 
States unfortunately enters upon a new career of 
expansion in the East as well as the West Indies. 

One of the objections urged in the past against 
the construction of such a canal was the joint 
protectorate by Great Britain and the United 
States which was provided in 1850 by the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. It was urged by opponents 
of a canal either at Panama or across Nicaragua 
that this partnership between the two countries 
could not be allowed under the Monroe Doctrine, 
and that this waterway would expose the Pacific 
States of the Union to attack from British and 
European fleets. 

The terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty have 
always been a source of dispute and wrangling 
between England and America. It would be 
easier and wiser for the two governments to 
make a new canal convention than to attempt 
to adapt the old one to the requirements of the 
present situation. 

In the era of good feeling between England 
and America it ought surely to be practicable to 
arrange a canal policy, since neither country now 
considers war with the other within the range of 
probability. 

The canal would naturally be free and neutral, 
like the Suez Canal, and open to war-ships of 
all navies at all times. A joint protectorate of 
this neutral waterway by Great Britain and 
the United States would be a departure from 
the original Monroe Doctrine, but it would be 
justified by the possessions which both countries 
have on the American Continent. 

If this joint protectorate were accompanied by 
the proviso that our government should hold and 
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fortify the entrances to the canal, and exercise 
the power of enforcing neutrality which England 
enjoys over the Suez Canal, the Monroe Doctrine 
would be maintained. 

A canal connecting the oceans is needed by 
the world’s commerce. It is an important de 
fensive measure for this country. It ought to be 
practicable for England and America to agree 
upon a canal policy which will be mutually 
advantageous. 


—— ees 


A Girl’s Railway Acquaintance. 


OST young people do not adequately realize 
what consummate address and fair seem- 
ing can be assumed by a deceiving stranger 

until experience enlightens them and they suffer 
by their credulity. The danger, especially to young 
girls travelling alone, is understood by their 
parents, and no daughter is safe who disregards 
their injunction to permit no advances by a new 
and self-introduced male acquaintance. 

A lady gave, some years ago, in one of the 
religious papers, an experience of her own when 
a schoolgirl which shows one of the artful ways 
by which designing men win the confidence of 
the innocent. 

Travelling from Boston to New York, she had 
the company of a girl friend as far as Springfield. 
For the rest of the way she was to ride alone, and 
as she supposed, unnoticed save by the watchful 
train conductor to whose politeness her father 
had entrusted her. 

She was beginning to feel lonely when a gentle- 
manly-looking man of about forty-five approached 
her seat with an apology, and by way of question 
spoke her name. 

Surprised, but on her guard, for she remembered 
her home warnings, she made no reply, but the 
pleasant stranger went on to say that he was a 
schoolmate of her mother, whom he called by her 
girl name. 

This had its effect, and when he mentioned the 
hames of other persons whom she knew, and 
begged to hear something of these old friends 
with whom he once went to school, she made no 
objection to his seating himself by her side. 

The man made himself very agreeable, and the 
young girl of sixteen thought how delighted her 
mother would be to know she had met one of her 
old playmates who said so many complimentary 
things about her. He talked very tenderly about 
the loss of his wife, and once went back to his 
own seat to get a picture of his ‘“‘motherless little 
girl,” and a box of bonbons. 

The conductor passed just then, and asked the 
young lady if she ever saw that gentleman before. 
She told him no, but though the question was 
put very kindly and quietly, it made her quite 
indignant. 

As they approached the end of the journey the 
man pencilled a brief note to her mother on a 
card, signed what purported to be his name, and 
gave it to her. Then he asked if he might get her 
a carriage provided her uncle, whom she expected, 
did not meet her, and she assented at once. Her 
confidence in him was complete. 

When the train arrived in New York and the 
conductor came and took her travelling-bag she 
was vexed, and protested that “the gentleman” 
had promised to look after her. 

The official told her kindly but firmly that her 
father had put her in his care, and he should not 
leave her until he had seen her under her uncle's 
protection or put her into a carriage himself. 
She turned to appeal to her new acquaintance, 
but he had vanished. 

When she reached home, after her visit, and 
told her experience and presented the card, her 
mother said she had never known or heard of 
such a man. The stranger had evidently sat 
within ear-shot of the girl and her schoolmate, 
and listening to their merry chatter all the way 
from Boston to Springfield had given him the clue 
to names and localities which enabled him to 
play his sinister game. Only the faithfulness of 
the wise conductor saved her from possibilities 
too painful to be recorded here. 


* 
> 


“TI Can Wait.” 
T*t world will never tire of asking the ques- 





tion, ‘What is heroism?” Great disasters 

that are deplorable because of the terrible 
waste of human life, are often of value when they 
demonstrate the principle that governs brave 
action in anemergency. The destruction of the 
battle-ship Maine is an illustration. 

The Birkenhead, the Victoria and the Maine 
will, for many decades, afford examples of con- 
spicuous manliness. When Captain Wright of 
the Birkenhead gave the order for the men to fall 
into place, they obeyed without a word, and there 
they stood at silent attention until the vessel 
heeled over and cast them into thé water, which 
each man knew was teeming with sharks waiting 
to devour their victims. To these heroes Napier 
awarded the palm of self-sacrifice. 

The cabin-boy on the Victoria, refusing to leave 
the sinking ship,—and preferring death, side by 
side with his admiral on the captain’s bridge,— 
who can forget? His devotion illumines one of 
the saddest blunders in naval history. 

The catastrophe that wrecked the Maine, hap- 
pening at night, was so sudden, and the convulsion 
was over in so brief a time, that a chance for 
displays of heroism seems next to impossille; 
and yet we learn that in the terrors of that 
awful scene—when impenetrable steel was reut 
like porcelain and human lives by the hundred 
were hurled into eternity—every surviving man 
immediately recovered himself and stood to his 
discipline. Not one comrade was forsaken by 
another. The last seen of the lost lieutenant was 
at the turret under his charge, weak and stagee!- 
ing with his wounds. ; 

The marine on duty, true to his habit of service, 
rushed through a dark passage flooding witb 
water, saluted, and reported that the ship had 
been blown up and was sinking. It did not occur 
to him to save himself until his duty was done. 
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with the death-struggle of the ship, rowed around 
her trying to save life, careless of their own. The 
captain was the last to leave the vessel. No man 
sought his own safety at the sacrifice of another’s 
or sought it first. 

Mrs. Livermore tells a pathetic incident of the 
Civil War in “The Story of My Life.” In Helena, 
Arkansas, she came upon a poor soldier boy near 
death. “He accepted my offer,” she says, “to 
write a letter to his mother, but pointing to a 
comrade in the next bed, said: 

“*Write for him first; I can wait.’ 

“I doubted if he could wait, for already the 
pallor of death was overshadowing his face, and 
I urged him, saying: 

“Speak as rapidly as you can, and I will write 
rapidly; there is time for both letters.’ ” 

But he repeated, “Take him first.” Mrs. Liver- 
more reluctantly obeyed the persistent request, 
but wrote as fast as she could, anxiously watching 
the dying lad. Noticing that her eyes sought him 
constantly, he feebly beckoned a nurse to turn his 
head around so that Mrs. Livermore might not be 
disturbed by his whitening face. When she went 
to his bedside, the lad had passed beyond the need 
of her services. 

In every noble mind the thought of others is 
the preferred thought—“I serve myself last. I 
can wait.” 


~~ 
* 





INVENTING A PENALTY. 


Admiral Montague, in his “Middy's Recollec- 
tions,” tells how he got his sea-training as a boy, 
in the years between 53 and 60. Captains were 
likely to be martinets and sometimes they were 
not only strict but unjust as well. 

Sir Lewis Tobias Jones was what sailors called 
a “taut hand,” an officer with a stern sense of 
duty, which made him as merciless to others as to 
himself. Knowing his reputation, the middies 
who came under his sway dreaded him exceed- 
ingly; but they found that he was a man to be 
admired as well as feared. 

Only onee did he fall foul of Montague, and that 
in a way to suggest the punishments belonging to 
the schoolroom. It was a bitterly cold day, and 
the wretched middy on watch had to walk the lee 
side of the deck. The maintrysail was set, the 
most draughty sail in the world, sending the winds 
whistling down the neck of anybody beneath. 

Montague was perishing w.th cold, and in a 
moment of thoughtlessness, put his poor little 
fingers in his pockets to keep them warm. Now 
the captain was pacing up and down the sheltered 
side of the vessel, and perhaps he could not realize 
the boy’s excuse for a breach of discipline. To 
see a pair of hands in a middy’s pockets, on the 
sacred precincts of her majesty’s quarter-deck, 
was more than he could bear. He summoned the 
boy, and called to him in stentorian tones: 

“Pray, sir, who allowed you to keep your hands 
in your pockets on the quarter-dleck? Go down 
immediately to the tailor, on the half-deck, and 
tell him, from me, to sew your pockets up instantly. 
Report to me, sir, when he has done.” 


The boy fled, realizing his disgrace, and knowing | 


that the only chance of retrieving his character 
was to urge the tailor to “bear a hand,” for the 
sooner the culprit appeared on deck, sewn up, the 
better. 

The tailor appreciated’ the situation, dropped 
his work, and sewed up the pockets in a twinkling. 
The boy ran back to his place, trembling with 
fright now instead of cold, but to his surprise, 
he was received in the most fatherly manner. 

“Now, my boy,” said the captain, gently, “this 
isa lesson to you. Do not do it again. Go below 
to the tailor, and tell him to unsew your pockets.” 


———————s+0-e—___—_ 


GLADSTONE’S COURAGE. 


A writer in Collier's Weekly recalls two instances 
in which the youthful Gladstone displayed charac- 
teristic bravery in standing by his convictions. 

The first was at Eton, where it was the custom 
of the boys to torture certain animals at the annual 
fair. One day, when the crowd was making ready 
for this cruel amusement, young Gladstone flung 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Officers and men. in danger of being swamped | he had sworn falsely, and a rehearing of the case | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
was granted. After a seven days’ trial before the | mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


general court, the majority of the deputies were 
for reversing the decision, while the majority of | 
the magistrates were for sustaining it. 

It had been the practice to allow magistrates a 
negative on the vote of deputies. In this case an 
outery was raised against the negative. A lively 
discussion, by pamphlet, ensued. One of the 
elders said that if magistrates were deprived of 
this hegative the government would “degenerate 
into a mere democracy.” 

It was finally decided that magistrates should 
retain the negative as regarded laws, but in suits 
a majority of the whole court should decide. 
Thus important constitutional changes were 
brought about by the undiscriminating energy of 
Massachusetts hogs. 


VARYING HER WORK. 


A friend of Mrs. Stowe tells how that author was, 
one day, in the early stages of her career, induced 
to leave the bousehold duties, which were crying 
aloud for her supervision, and finish a story long 
since overdue. Down sat the author in the kitchen 
and began to write, meanwhile directing Mina, 
the new “girl.” 


“Here,” said I, after she had tried dictating to 
me, “let me attend to Mina, and write a while 
yourself.” 

Harriet took the pen, and patiently set herself 
to work. For a while, my culinary knowledge 
and skill were proof to all Mina’s inquiries, and 
they did not fail until I saw two peace completed. 

“You have done bravely,” said I. “Now you 
must direct Mina a while. Meanwhile dictate, 
and I will write.” 2 

Never was there a more docile lady; without a 
word of objection she obeyed. 

“Lam ready to write,” said I. “The last sentence 
was, ‘What is this life to one who has suffered as 
Ihave?’ What next?” 

“Shall I put in the brown or the white bread 
first?’ asked Mina. 

“The brown first,” said Hafriet. 

“What is this life to one who has suffered as I 
have?’” I repeated. 

Harriet brushed the flour from her apron, and 
sat down for a@ moment in a muse. hen she 
dictated: “‘Under the breaking of my heart, I 
have borne up. I have borne up under all that 
tries a woman; but this thought—O Henry!’ ” 

“Ma’am, shall I put ginger into this pumpkin?” 
queried Mina. 

“No, you may let that alone, just now,” said 
Harriet. Then she proceeded, “*I know my duty 
to my children. I see the hour must come. You 
must take them, Henry. They are my last earthly 
comfort.’ ” 

“Ma’am, what shall I do with the egg shells and 
all this truck here?” interrupted Mina. 

“Put them in the pail,” answered Harriet. 

“*They are my last earthly comfort,’”’ said I. 
“What next?” 

She continued to dictate: ‘You must take them 
away. It may be—perhaps it must be—that 
shall soon follow; but the ae heart of a 
wife still pleads a little longer, a little longer!” 

“How much longer must the gingerbread stay 
in?” inquired Mina. 

“Five minutes,” said Harriet. 

“*A little longer, a little longer!’” I repeated, 
and we burst into a —— 

Thus we went on, cooking, writing and laughing, 
till I finally ees my object. The piece 
= finished, copied, and the next day sent to the 
editor. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
The students of a certain big medical college of 


| this city, says the Philadelphia Record, are enjoy- 

| ing a good joke at the expense of one of their 
professors. The case in question was that of a 

| young man suffering from nervous trouble who 
was introduced to the clinic. 


| In some diseases of the nervous system there is 
| an interference of the blood supply to the smaller 
| blood-vessels of the skin, which show a congestion 
of the venous blood. A common symptom, for 
instance, is a blue color in the finger-tips. The 
subject before the clinic on this occasion seemed 
to the physician to afford an excellent illustration 
of this condition. 
“Look at this young man’s hands,” he said. ‘Do 
you notice anything peculiar about them?” 
The students went closer to investigate, but no 
one ventured an opinion that anything unusual 
| was to be seen. 
| “What?” went on the professor. “Can’t you see 
the condition of the patient’s blood indicated 
| there in the blue color of his hands? That 
| proves —” 
But at this point the patient’s mother, who was 
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For Dresses, Wrappers, Shirt-Waists, Etc. | 
The lightest and warmest fabric known, 27 
inches wide, 1244 cts. per yard. If your dealer | 
does not have these goods we will send them to 
you express prepaid on receipt of price. | 

Samples of entire line for 6c. in stamps. 
TEXTILE NOVELTY CO., 76 Elm 8t., New York. 


SKILFUL COOKS’ DUTY. 
SHOULD MAKE FOOD TASTE AND LOOK WELL. 


The true science of cookery is to select proper 
and nourishing ingredients and then prepare them 
in such a manner as will please the taste, and in- 
cidentally the eye. 

The most valuable food will not long agree with 
a@ person if its taste is disagreeable. This does 
not argue that all nice-tasting articles are nutri- 
tious and nourishing. However, it is the duty of 
all food experts to produce delicious food and from 
the best possible ingredients, and to have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the laws of digestion 
and assimilation. 

Grape-Nuts, the new food, made by Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., Battle Creek, and now on sale at 
grocers, is thought to be the highest type of scien- 
tifically made food thus far produced. 

It possesses the delicate sweet of grape-sugar, 
with a new and peculiar flavor of a most winning 
character, while the processes of manufacture 
have brought the food to such a condition that it 
is absorbed by the system in a most natural and | 
healthful manner. | 
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sitting near by, interrupted. The “Lucky Curve” and & Lock 
Wh J Device of the wens 


JOINTLESS 


himself into the midst of the company and declared | doctor,” said she, “that blue is dye. He 
that he “would make a mark ina good round hand | works in a tannery.” 
on the face” of any boy who should dare to proceed. | 








At Oxford, a few years later, in the common | 


dining-room, some one proposed a toast of which 
Gladstone disapproved. Instantly he turned his 
glass upside down. Simple as the act may seem, 
it would have been easier for most men to face a 
blazing cannon. With Gladstone, surely, the child 
was “father of the man.” 

These two incidents remind the writer in Collier's 
Weekly of the saying of a distinguished naval 
officer a few years ago. ‘There is no man living,” 
he declared, “who would have made so splendid 
an admiral of the old type as Mr. Gladstone, if he 
had only been in the navy. Once let him be 
convinced of the righteousness of his cause, and 
he would fight against any odds, nail his colors to 
the mast, and blow up the magazine rather than 
surrender.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS HOGS. 


The chronicler of the fortunes and misfortunes 
of an old Massachusetts family tells of the final 
settlement of the troubles between the hog-feeders 
and corn-growers which began in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 

At an early date the magistrates had given 
Permission to corn-growers to kill any hog found 
ina corn-field. The hog-feeders raised a clamor 
at this; deputies waited on the magistrates and 


demanded to see the charter. They found that | 


Magistrates had no right to make laws; that was 
the prerogative of the general court. 
Robert Keayne, a prosperous merchant and a 


—— of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 





‘as sued by a poor woman for killing a stray pig; | 


She lost the suit, and had to pay costs. Keayne | 


Sued for slander and recovered twenty pounds. 
One of the witnesses afterward confessed that 


| 


The students a ev and the professor laughed, 
too, but he suddenly changed the subject. 


VALUABLE RECORD. 


When the furniture of Charles James Fox, the 
famous English orator and statesman, was sold 





by auction, there was among the books a copy of | 
the first volume of Gibbon’s Roman History. 


It appeared by the title-page that the book had 
been presented by the author to Fox, but no 
considerations of sentiment deterred the recipient | 
from writing on the fly-leaf this anecdote: | 

“The author at Brookes’s said there was no 
salvation for this country until six heads of the 
principal persons in administration were laid on 
the table. Eleven days after, this same gentleman 


accepted a place of lord of trade, under those | | 


very ministers, and has acted with them ever 
since.” 

Such was the avidity of bidders anxious to 
secure the least scrap of the writing and com- 
position of the famous owner of the copy that, 
owing to the addition of this little record, the | 
— sold for three guineas, a large sum for the | 
imes. | 


INELEGANT. | 


The subject of a young lady’s essay, who was 
graduated from a high school in an Ohio town, 
was “Hawthorne,” and in her essay she said, “At 
the age of thirty-nine Hawthorne married and 
took his wife to the old manse.” 


The day after the commencement one of the 
village maidens called on Miss E., and in talking 
the affair over, remarked : 

“‘Wasn’t it awful that Maude should say such a 
thing in her essay?” 

Miss E. inquired to what she alluded. 

“Why, she said at the age of thirty-nine Haw- 
thorne married and took his wife to the old man’s. 
Why didn’t she say to his father-in-law’s?” 
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/ Ye Sons of 


= “s 


«6 E Sons of Columbia” was written just a cen- 
tury ago by Robert ‘Treat Paine,—whose father, 
of the same naime, was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence,—for a festival in 

honor of the national anniversary. Its original title 

was “Adams and “ag 

After finishing it, as the story goes, the t showed 
it to some gentlemen at the house of a friend. The 
host pronounced it imperfect because it did not contain 
the name of Washington, and declared that the author 
should not approach the sideboard—where wine was 
being placed in order that the success of the song 
might be pledged—until he had written an additional 
stanza. Paine mused for a few moments, then called 
for a pen and wrote an additional stanza—the eighth, 
as the poem now stands. 


Ye sons of Columbia, who bravely have fought 
For those rights, which unstain’d from your sires 
had descende 

May you long taste the blessings your valor has bought, 
n | a sons reap the soil which their fathers 

efen: . 
Mid the reign of mild Peace 
May your nation increase, 

With the glory of Rome and the wisdom of Greece ; 
And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 

waves. 


In a clime whose rich vales feed the marts of the 


world, 
Whose shores are unshaken by Europe’s commotion, 

The trident of commerce should never be hur!’d, 

wers of the ocean. 


‘or ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. 


The fame of our arms, of our laws the mild sway, 
Had justly ennobled our nation in story, 
Till the dark clouds of faction obscured our young day, 
And envetep’d the sun of American glory. 
But let traitors be told, 
Who their country have sold, 
And barter’d their God for His image in fold, 
That ne’er will the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves, 


wap. Preece her huge limbs bathes recumbent in 
00 


And society’s base threats with wide dissolution, 
Mey Peace, like the dove who return’d from the flood, 
Find an ark of abode in our mild constitution. 
But though peace is our aim, 
Yet the boon we disclaim 
If bought by our sovereignty, justice or fame. 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. 


’Tis the fire of the flint each American warms: 
t Rome’s haughty victors beware of collision ; 
Let them bring all the vassals of Europe in arms; 
We're a world by ourselves, and disdain a division. 
While with patriot pride, 
To our laws we’re allied, 
No foe ean subdue us, no faction divide. 
For.ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. 


Our mountains are crowned with imperia) oak, 
Whose roots, like our liberties, ages have nourish’d; 
But long e’er our nation submits to the yoke, 
Nota tree shall be left on the field where it flourished. 
Should invasion impend, 
very grove would descend 
From the hilltops they shaded our shores to defend. 


For ne’er shall the sous of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves. 


Let our patriots destroy Anarch’s pestilent worm, 
Lest our liberty’s growth should be checked by 


corrosion ; 
Then let clouds thicken round us; we heed not the 
storm, 
Our realm fears no shock but the earth's own explo- 
sion. 


Foes assail us in vain, 
Though their fleets bri he main, 

For our altars and laws with our lives we’ll maintain. 
For ne’er shall the sons umbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 

waves. 


Should the tem 
Its bolts coul 

For unmov 
And repulse, wit 


st of war overshadow our land, 
ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
al would Washington s' " 
his breast, the assaults of the 
Dy 
His sword from the sleep 
its sea would leap, 

And conduct with its point every Rash to the deep! 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 

waves. 


Let Fame to the world sound America’s voice; 
No intrigues can her sons from their government 


sever; 
Her pride is her Adams; her laws are his choice, 
And shall flourish till Liberty slumbers forever. 
Then un ne heart and hand, 
e Leon * ban 
And swear to the God of the ocean and land, 
That ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 


waves! ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


—_—_sor—__— 


Sunday-School Ignorance. 


GROUP of Sunday-school teachers were 
recently comparing their experiences. 

“I supplied a friend’s place 
the other day in a mission 
Sunday school,” said one, 
“and as I was a stranger, 
the boys whom she taught 
were somewhat zealous in 
answering my questions. 
After the box for penny con- 
tributions had been passed 
around, it occurred to me to say: 

“*What becomes of this money, boys?’ 

“One ventured, “Teacher gets it. Puts it in 
her pocket.’ 

“*No, she don’t!’ shouted another. 
sends it to build colleges for the heathen.’ 

“*Who are the heathen?’ I asked. There 
was silence, and then a squeaking voice said, 
“They throw their fathers into crocodiles.’ 

“*And we're going to build colleges for them,’ 
said the first speaker, adding, encouraged by his 
suceess, “The first college that was built was in 
New Hampshire.’ ” 

Another teacher said, “In taking a new class 
of girls in a mission school, I found them 
acquainted with the main facts of our Saviour’s 
life, which they recited by rote quite glibly. But 
a chance question revealed the fact that they 
thought Bethlehem, a town in Pennsylvania, 
was His birthplace, and that He had lived after 





‘She 





Washington, whom one of the girls regarded as | 
the oldest, as well as the greatest, of men.” 

“We do not,” said an old, experienced teacher, 
“recognize clearly enough the absolute ignorance 
of sacred things which prevails among the poorer 
class of children. A boy from the slums, brought 
into a Sunday school and given a lesson which | 
treats of the Jewish faith, or the Roman centu- | 
rion, or Paul on Mars Hill, is not likely to carry | 
away much healing medicine for his moral 
nature.” } 

Such teaching is merely a presentation of 
historical facts. In it the soul’s great spiritual 
needs may be, and often are, wholly overlooked. 
The purpose of the teacher should be to impress 
the simple truths of Christianity, in an endeavor 
to influence daily conduct and lead to a regener- 
ate life. When historical incidents are used to 
illustrate good and evil and to enforce the soul’s 
obligations to God, they serve a legitimate 
purpose, and should be often used. 


— 
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Dining with the Prince of Wales. 


Dining with the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House is an experience that differs somewhat 
from that of dining at any other place, even in the 
same company. The prince makes it a point, so 
says Cassell’s Saturday Journal, to preserve the 
unique features of the special dinners he gives in 
the course of a , and is t d person- 
ally to superintend the entertainments, down to 
the smallest detail. The guests are selected with 
special reference to the occasion, and do not 
number more than forty-five, including the ladies 
and gentlemen in attendance on the prince and 
princess. 


The dining-room in which the banquet is served 
Sa cently decorated apartment, with a 
ceiling of white and gold. On the wall, on the 
left-hand side, is a a square of red plush to 
set off the presentations of plate made to their 
— er during recent years. 

he Prince of Wales, as host, oecupies the 
middle seat at the side of a pet and long table, 
with his — on the right and left and opposite 
to him. is royal highness has a preference for 
different kinds of chairs, the formality of a suite 
of furniture being thus avoided. 

Probably in no other house in London are knives 
and forks laid in so curious a fashion as at Marl- 
borough House. To each guest_two forks, and 
no more, are apportioned, and these are placed 
prongs downward. In addition there is one large 

blespoon and one large knife. Under no cireum- 
stances are two knives permitted ps an the cloth 
ay ap ge Gossip assigns a strange reason 
for this rule. It is said that his royal highness is 
extremely superstitious, and will not incur the 
risk of having the knives inadvertently crossed. 

Dinner begins at quarter of nine in the vesting 
and lasts for an hour and ten minutes. Rapid 
service is a thing insisted upon, yet guests will 
notice that only four or five waiters are allowed 
to enter the dining-room. The dining-room is 
some distance from the kitchen, and celerity in 
serving is attained by having a small army of 
assistants stationed hind the scenes, in the 
service room and kitchen. If a peep were taken 
into the kitchen, it would be found that gas was 
used exclusively for all culinary purposes. 

Dinner is eaten to the accompaniment of soft, 
low music. The menu cards are severely plain, 
with a narrow gold border and a royal crest. 
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A Wise Old Squire. 


A rare old book which would delight the heart 
of every boy who has in him the making of a 
manly man is the “Life of Thomas Assheton 
Smith,” who for a half century was the first hunter 
in England, and of whom Napoleon is reported to 
have said, “That grand chasseur can control 
horses as I do men.” 


This modern Nimrod was the owner of great 
estates. The best horses and dogs in England 
were in his vast stables and kennels, and he 
boasted that every one of them was his friend. 

It is said that when a new purchase of hounds 
arrived he would go among them, giving to each a 
mouthful of food, while he stroked its head and 
looked steadily and kindly into its eyes. 

“Now I know them and they know me,” he 
would say, and ever after the dogs would come 
bounding to meet him. In the morning the packs 
would rush from the kennels to the park gates and 
wait, panting with as reap for him to come out. 

“No horse,” he used to say, “ever told me a lie. 
A -horse is a born gentleman.” Another of his 
maxims was, “‘The man who is a friend of horses 
should be clean, honorable and fit to be the com- | 

ion of ladies.” He sternly discountenanced | 
rink, bling and all vices common among men | 
of his e and time. No horse which he owned 
was ever allowed to work on Sunday. God had 
put his dumb brother in his care, with a com- 
mand, and he obeyed it. 

“A dog,” he often said, “never trusts a man 
who has tricked him once. I could not meet bis 
eyes if I had lied to him.” 

The good old squire has long been dead, but we 
can learn from him even now how to win respect 
from companions who can speak and from those 
who are dumb. 
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**Jemmy Shaw.”’ 


The floriated style of church music, wherein 
prayers and praises are emphasized by means of 
repetition, has been defended on the ground that 
it is the cultivated form of the style used by 
children and beggars. They, when in earnest to 
gain favor, will persist in repeating sentences, 
then words, and finally a mere letter, as, for 
example, “do-00-00-00!” until they get what they 
wish. A writer of a “History of Music,” defending 
the repetition of words of praise, says: 

The practice of carolling in singing without 
words, like birds, to the gods, was copied by the 
Greeks, w seem to ve ecarolled on four 
vowels, from the Egyptians, who had but four. 

But this method of singing has been so abused 
that it is now almost banished from church. Fifty 
years ago, when it flourished in English churches, 
an English gentleman used to tell a humorous 
story about a supposed dispute between two 
mechanics, a Quaker and a churchman, as to the 
merits and demerits of the anthems then sung. 
Mrs. Byrne reports the story in her ‘‘Social Hours 
with Celebrities :”’ 

“I tell thee, friend,” said the Quaker, “they 
have a way of singing than which nothing can be 
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more absurd. It is disrespectful to address the 
Deity in such affected and unnatural music.” 

“I fail to see,” answered the churchman. “As 
music is more elaborate than ordinary speech, 
so much the more we honor by using it the Being 
we address.” 

“Friend, to my mind,. we mock God when, 
instead of expressing our supplication im the 
anguage of a petitioner, we put it into song, 
twist the words this way and that, repeating them 
in fugues, mocking, as it were, the ear whose 
attention we should engage. Now let us suppose 
thee had broken thy saw and wished to borrow 
mine. Is it thus thee would propitiate my favor?” 

Here the teller of the story would start off ina 
high key and execute a most complicated sort of 
performance : 


“*Good day, Jemmy Shaw! 
I have broke, I have broken my saw. 
Will thee help me through, Jemmy Shaw, 
Will thee lend, will thee lend me thy saw, 
emmy Shaw ? 
Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, 
Lend, lend, lend, lend, lend, lend, lend, 
Will thee lend, will thee lend me thy saw, 
Jemmy Shaw ? 
Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, Shaw, 
--nd, le--nd, le--nd, le--nd— 
Yes, lend, lend, lend me thy saw, 
Saw, saw, 8aw, SAW, Saw, Saw, Saw, 
hy saw, yes, thy saw, yes, thy saw, 
Jemmy Shaw!’ 

“Now what would thee have me do all the time 
thee were making these vocal antics? I confess. 
friend, I should take thee to be stark mad, an 
would have thee shut up. Certainly I would not 
trust thee with a saw.” 


o> 
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The Daisy Sewing-Circle. 


Around a tiny grace green quilt 
The ae pee ps sit, 
And in and out, and in and out, 
The tiny needles flit. 


And right and left the cap-strings fly, 
So earnest is the work, 

And up and down, and up and down, 
The tiny cap-frills jerk! 


And many a merry > goes round, 
And many a word of wit, 
As round a tiny grass-green quilt 
The Daisy gossips sit. 
PERCIA V. WHITE. 
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Striking for a Holiday. 


The author of “The Squirrel-Hunters of Ohio” 
says that the old-fashioned school, some seventy- 
five years ago, had no settled holidays. Neither 
Fourth of July nor Christmas could legally close 
the door; but sometimes the scholars became 
rampant, and th Ives insisted on their dues. 
Usually they asked for the holiday on Christmas 
or New Year’s. The request always came as a 
specific demand upon the teacher. The following 
well-preserved specimen is a sample of its word- 


ing: 
“December 23, 1817. 

“Mr. John Robinson (Teacher .—Sir:—We the 
undersigned committee, in behalf of the unani- 
mous voice of the scholars of your school, demand 
that you treat, according to custom, to the follow- 
ing articles in amount herein named, to wit: 200 
ginger cakes, 2 bushels hickory nuts, 1 peck hazle 
nuts, 10 pounds of candy, 10 unds raisins, 
delivered at the schoolhouse, noon hour, December 
25th, for the enjoyment and pleasant remembrance 
of this school. If this meets your approbation, 
~ will please sign and return paper to John 

elley to-morrow, December 24th, 2t noon, saying 
over your signature, ‘I agree to the above.’—John 
=e James Brown, William Smallwood, com- 
mittee.”’ 

A teacher who was not especially fond of fun 
might sign these modest requests, and join with 
the children, on Christmas and New Year’s days, 
in a memorable festival ; but sometimes the vict 
preferred a little preliminary skirmishing. 
teacher, indeed, coolly tore up the pape A 

had read it, making no reply what- 
Next morning, December 24th, he found 
mself “barred out,’ and after trying in vain to 
gain entrance to the schoolhouse, turned round 
and started for home. 

Then, with one aecord, the scholars broke forth 
and pursued him; and he, running as if for life, 
gave them a chase of several miles. Finally, they 
overtook him, captured him, and bound him to a 
piece of timber, where he jay looking up at the 
sky while they performed over him a mock funeral 
service. They piled snow about him, and erected 
thus an imposing monument, leaving an opening 
for breathing and conversation. 

He did not long remain obstinate, and on pledg- 
ing his honor that the bill of fare should be filled, 
and that no puni nts should be administered 
he was released. Then the entire party returned 
jovially to the schoolhouse, “spelled for head,” 
and school was dismissed. 





* 
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An Elephant and a Kitten. 


A Western paper tells the story of an elephant 
that had the reputation of being very ugly-tem- 


| pered until there came one day a tiny kitten that, 
| by its trusting friendship, transformed the savage 
| beast into the gentlest of captives. 


Bolivar was 
the elephant’s name, and he was taking a nap one 
day, when a little kitten ran into his tent, hotly 
pursued by adog. Kitty had no time to consider 
her next move. The dog was close upon her. 
She skurried up Bolivar’s leg and took refuge on 
his broad back, sitting there out of reach of her 
enemy. 


The elephant took in one part of the situation 
ata Gance. He lifted the dog and gave him a 
fling that sent him howling from the door, and 
then turned his attention to the kitten. Twistin 
his trunk round, he swayed it over his back, an 
ccaeptng Se kitten firmly, held her out in front of 
him. Kitty objected, hissing and spitting and 
oe y with all her might. Bolivar gravely con- 
side the little animal, and then put her on his 
back again, where she sat up and made her toilet. 

The next day Bolivar allowed the kitten to be 
brought down from her perch and fed at his feet. 
He fondled her with his trunk, and showed the 
liveliest interest in her gambols, but in a little 
while put her up on his back again. 

From that time pussy was at home on her high 
pecs. She ran races on the elephant's broad 

ack, chased her tail on his head, and seemed to 
feel that she could never have fun enough with his 
greatears. The way that kitten chewed the edges 
of:those mighty flaps must have been somewhat 

scomposing for the elephant, but he bore it with 
the utmost patience, and from being one of the 
most dangerous of elephants, became as docile as 
the kitten herself. 

When kitty wanted to descend from her pereh 
she would go to the edge of Bolivar’s broad back 
and mew, whereupon the great trunk would come 


round and lift her down. Sometimes she would | 


Play at his feet, but always at the first approach 
of danger would go skurrying up his leg to her 
safe retreat. 

There came a day, however, when kitty did not 
mew to be taken down. She lay for some hours 
motionless on the elephant’s back, and then died. 
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Presently Bolivar began to show signs of uneasi- 
ness. He was listening for the kitten’s cry. It 
did not come, and at last he reached round, took 
the kitten in his trunk, and deposited her before 
him, evidently expecting her to eat or play. 

As she did neither, he put her up on his back 
again, and for a long time kept alternately yertins 
her down and picking her up again. It was 
pathetic to see the efforts the great beast made 
to awaken his little companion, and it took all the 
ingenuity of the keeper to slip the dead kitten 
away from him. 

When he knew it was gone Bolivar was frantic. 
In vain they procured another kitten. He would 
have none of it. Indeed, he came very near killing 
it before it could be removed. After that he grew 
sullen and ill-tempered, and had to be secured 
with heavy chains. 





or serene 


In a Bog. 


No vision of death is more appalling than that 
which comes to a man sinking inch by inch ina 
bog. His struggles intensify the agony, for they 
cannot avert hisdoom. An English officer in India 
went out one afternoon to a lake to shoot ducks. 
Two got up from under his feet and flew across an 
arm of the lake. With the first barrel he shot 
one, and the second brought down the other, 
which fell on a sort of promontory. A native 
attendant went to retrieve the first bird, and the 
officer thought he would go round the arm of 
the lake and pick up the second one for himself. 


The attendant shouted something, to which he 
Bye no attention, but went on to the promontory. 

e had not gone far up when he felt the ground 
— in the peculiar way that denotes a bog. 

Sagener | he was frightened, and did the worst 

thing possible—he tried to get back to solid land 
by a succession of leaps. Of course he broke 
through, and with a yell he sank in the treach- 
erous mud. 

The more he struggled the deeper he sank. He 
got his gun across the mud, and it gave him a sup- 
port for a minute or two. Then he and it began 
again to sink. He realized that he was slowly 
but surely sinking to death. If help did not come 
he was lost. The attendant was not to be seen; 
he felt himself alone and helpless. He was in 


ony. 
ae had sunk up to the shoulders, when he heard 
a shout: “All right; we’ll have you out!” and 
saw the shikaree (native hunter) crawling over 
the bog with a rope tied to him. The officer felt 
the rope put under his arms, and then he fainted. 
When he came to his senses he found himself 
supported on a friend’s knee, while another was 
trying to pour a stimulant down his throat. 
he attendant had rushed into camp and told 
the shikaree what had happened. He got a rope 
and roused the officer’s two friends from their 
siesta. They dashed down to the bog and hauled 
out the officer, who seemed like a dead man. Ten 
minutes more, so the shikaree declared, and the 
officer would have sunk out of sight, for the bog 
was the most dangerous place in the country. 


~~ 
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A Disgusted Hero. 


Sergeant Walker, of the English army in North- 
ern India, was taken prisoner by the Afridis and 
kept for six weeks. On rejoining his regiment he 
was court-martialed for being “absent without 
leave.” The singular experience reminds a cor- 
respondent of the London Sketch of an Indian 
tale of 1757. 


A man-of-war’s man, Strahan by name, captured 
almost single -handed one of the forts on the 

oogly. fort, which was strongly situated, 
was invested by the admiral, and Strahan, during 
the time of midday repose, wandered off ‘‘on his 
own” in its direction. 

Gaining the walls without discovery, he took it 
into his head to seale a breach made by the cannon 
of the ships, and on vesehing the em he 
flourished his cutlass and fired his pistol at “‘the 
niggers,” shouting, ““The place is mine!” 

ie native soldiers attacked him, and he held 
his own with indomitable pluck till reénforced by 
one or two other tars who had straggled out of 
camp and heard his huzzas. The enemy, unpre- 
red for this ill-timed attack, and fearing further 
nvaders, fled from the fort upon the opposite 
side, leaving twenty cannon and a large store of 
ammunition. 

Much to Strahan’s surprise, he was lectured by 
the admiral for his breach of discipline, and was 
dismissed with hints of future punishment. - 

“Well,” said Straban, “if I’m flogged for this 
here action, I’m blowed if I ever takes another 
fort as long as I lives!” 


o/ 
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The Woodchuck’s Name. 


Woodchucks are familiar creatures on every 
| farm in New England, and they have extended 
their settlements beyond the Mississippi. One 
of their most noticeable traits is the throwing 
up of large piles of dirt in front of their burrows. 
According to the author of “Familiar Life in 
Field and Forest,” it is from this practice that 
the woodebuck got his name. 

In olden times—probably in the time of Zsop— 
the lower animals used to live in one happy 
country with a judge over them—the dog. One 
day a rabbit, whose burrow adjoined that of a 
marmot, complained to the latter that the little 
rabbits’ eyes were continually filled with the dirt 
which he threw out of his burrow. 





The marmot paid no heed to this remonstrance, 
and the rabbit was compelled to appeal to the 
qodee. His honor immediately sent word to 
he offender that greater care must be taken in 
the future. But the insolent marmot, notorious 
for his ineivility and indifference, replied to the 
messenger that he would chuck his dirt just where 
he pleased! ——_ 
hat settled it. The dog has been hunting for 
the gross offender ever since, and the name 
“woodchuck” has stuck to the whole tribe of 
marmots. 


* 
> 





Extremes Meet. 


Those who have noted the progress of the war 
with Spain as set forth in the elaborate “special 
despatches” published in some of the great city 
dailies, will appreciate a conversation that took 
place between two chance acquaintances on @ 
railway passenger-train about a month after war 
was declared. 


“Well, we are coming to my stopping place; 
said the elder of the two men. “I ain indebted t° 
ou for a pleasant hour and a half. My name }- 
eters. Lam acontractor. I build ‘sky-scrapers 
and io 2 office structures.” 

“Glad to have met you,” replied the other. “My 
name is Rogers. am an expander. I work 
in & newspaper office, and build two-colum! 
despatches out of five-line cablegrams.” 
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Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Jack was an orphan, poor but true ; 
A wondrous bean he found ; 

And ere he slept, for safety’s sake, 
He hid it in the ground. 


One morn he rose, to see a vine 
Above his hidden treasure, 

That o’er a palace near him grew, 
Whose height he could not measure. 


And soon a vision moved the boy, 
To thrust his hatchet strong 
Within the vine, and upward rise 
Singing this merry song: 
“Pll hitch my hatchet and up 
I'll go; 
The higher I climb the more I'll 





could see the father and mother putting things | 
in order, and the little ones being undressed and | 


made ready for bed. He was so interested in 


his new neighbors that he was astonished when | 


mamma and nine o’clock came. Never had an 


evening seemed so short. 


for every curtain was in its place. 


But the next afternoon | 
Lyndon bade good-by to his evening sightseeing, | 
Still, after | car. 
tea he could not forbear a look, and there were | will let you know. 


he tried to lift his head but it was so heavy he 
could not move it. His lips parted, and after a 
while he said, ““Wh-a-t?” 

“This is the place where we change cars,” 
said the voice. “It is Bedtime Junction. 
reach here at seven fifty-nine. The gentleman 
called Mr. Charles Albert has taken the Dream- 
land car. I came back after you and we must 
go at once,”’ 

Boy felt himself lifted by strong arms. The 
next he knew he was laid in a soft bed, and a 
soft hand was drawing a white sheet over him, 
while a soft voice said: “This is the Dreamland 
You do not change again till morning. I 


the windows just as they had been on the| gers. I am the conductor.” 


preceding night! Not a curtain was down! | 


Boy’s eyes opened wide. “You’re mamma!” 


Every moment he expected that somebody would | he said. 


shut out the pretty pantomimes; but no one did. 





know.” 


He mastered all one room could 
teach, 
Then climbed a story higher; 
For love and knowledge all his 
soul 
Burned with a pure desire. 


“I'll hitch my hatchet and up 
I'll go; 

The higher I climb the more P’ll 
know.” 


And so he rose by sure degrees, 
From alphabet to college ; 
For the vast palace he explored, 
The temple was of Knowl- 
edge. 
MARY WHITNEY MORRISON. 
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Seven Johnnies. 


Lyndon stood by the window, 
tearfully watching a van as it bore 
away the last of the goods belonging 
to the family who had lived next 
door. Alas, they were to live there 
no longer! That was the reason 
of Lyndon’s doleful face. Reason 
enough, too, Lyndon thought. For 
were not Johnny Hinman and he 
the best of friends? And now 
Johnny had gone to a distant part 
of the state, and sorrowful Lyndon 
never expected to see him again. 

“Perhaps the new neighbors will 
make up for the loss of Johnny,” 
said mamma, comfortingly; but 
Lyndon refused to be comforted. 

“T can get along daytimes,”’ he 
whined; “but evenings I shall be so 
lonesome.”’ 

“You never saw Johnny then,” 
laughed mamma. 

“No, because he went to bed early, 
and I couldn’t have seen through 
the curtains if he hadn’t; but I 
knew he was inside, and that made 
the difference.”’ 

Lyndon’s mamma worked for a 
dressmaker down-town, and she 
was often obliged to be away even- 
ings. These were lonesome hours 
for Lyndon. Sometimes he went to 
bed early; but usually he would sit 
at the window, weaving odd fancies 
about the passing strangers on the 
street, or of the twinkling stars over- 
head. 

For a few dreary days all that 
met Lyndon’s eyes as he looked out 
at the next house were bare, cur- 
tainless windows and a big placard 
“To Rent.” Then he spied a tall 
man and a rosy-cheeked little woman 
walking about the vacant rooms, 
and the next morning the placard 
was gone, and he rightly guessed 
that the house was rented. After 
awhile he saw women, with mops and pails and 
brooms, putting the rooms in order for the new 
tenants; and later some furniture arrived, and 
Lyndon recognized the tall man as he gave direc- 
tions about the disposition of the goods. He 
wondered if there were any children, and when 
the children began to come he wondered if 
there were any end to them. After considerable 
counting he made out that there were a big boy, 
a little boy, and a boy about his own age; a big 
girl, a little girl, a middling-sized girl and twin 
babies. Such a merry troop as they were! 

Lyndon had a sore throat the day they moved, 
so he could not go outdoors, and he watched 
them from the window. There was plenty to 
see. Men were carrying in beds and tables and 
chairs and trunks, the biggest boy was helping 
with the smaller articles, the boy about Lyndon’s 
Size was cutting up antics on the front terrace 
and getting in every one’s way, while the eldest 
girl had the other children in the sitting-room, 
where she seemed to have her hands full to keep 
them within bounds. 





When Lyndon’s mamma had gone back to the 
dressmaker’s, after tea, and he had washed | 
th. cups and plates, he peeped out to see if there | 
were lights at the next house. Oh, joy! The | 
£as was brilliant, and not a curtain to hide the | 
pictures. He was not lonely that evening. He 


Mamma kissed Boy’s plump, pink cheeks. 


We | 


I look after all the passen- | 
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Nats to (rack. 


A PLAY ON AUTHORS’ NAMES. 
A (author of “Dotty Dimple” books) Party. 

The invited guests were to assemble at an 
appointed time and place, take the (author of 
“Old Creole Days’) car at the nearest corner, 
and all go out together. 

Everybody was quite punctual excepting (author 
of “The Songs of Seven’’), but she came in at the 
last instant. 

It was a pleasant (author of “History of Sand- 
ford and Merton”), and on arriving at the park 
they separated into small groups. Some played 
balf on the (author of “History of the English 
People”), some (author of “Enoch Arden’) the 
(nom de plume of the author of “Fanchon, the 
amon F others sat down on the (author of 
“Queen Mab’) banks of the brook, and (author 
of “Black Beauty’) commenced to (author of 
“The Cloister and the Hearth’) aloud; she had 
only finished a single (author of “Meh Lady”), 
when a boy crept up behind her, 
and before they could (author of 
“The Golden my snatched 
the book from her hand; this made 
her quite indignant, and she started 





SUMMER 


Those were only the first of many happy even- 
ings; and as for the days,—why, Lyndon’s 


mamma said that about all she heard at her in his nightcap. 
home-comings was what “the Perkins boys” | 


said, and what “the Perkins girls’ did; for the 
lonely little boy was not slow in making friends 
of the whole family. 

“Just think, mamma,” Lyndon said, “how I 
cried when the Hinmans went away! And if 
they hadn’t gone the Perkinses couldn’t have 
come. Folks wouldn’t worry so much if they 
knew what good things were ahead, would 
they? Of course,” he added, loyally, “I don't 
want Johnny gone; but it is almost as nice as 


having seven Johnnies,—counting the twins | 


as one,—they are all so sweet and jolly!” 
Emma C. Down. 
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At Bedtime Junction. 


“Change cars for Dreamland!” 

Boy roused up a little. He moved his hand 
and it touched the arm of the low rocker. 
He felt for his picture-book. It was gone. He 
thought it had dropped on the floor; still he did 
not open his eyes. 

“Passengers for Dreamland change cars!” 

Boy knew the voice; he wanted to answer; 


| 


| 
| 


SPORT. 


His eyes closed again, and the Dreamland car 
moved on, carrying Boy, with a through ticket 


MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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Two Days. 

Do you remember how blue was the sky, 
How the birds sang all the day, 

How many blossoms the garden could show, 
How the brook talked on its way, 

How many games and nice stories we had? 

That’s because Dicky was pleasant and glad. 

Do you remember the clouds in the sky, 
How the sun hid all the day, 

How not a bird in the branches would sing, 
How that the brook wept on its way, 

How not a game nor a story we had? 

That's because Dicky was sulky and sad. 

AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


or 


A LITTLE girl who had been studying fractions, 
when told by her mother that eggs were nine 
cents a dozen, called out to Rob, her younger 
brother, “You don’t know how much that is 
apiece, and J do.” Robert thought a moment, 
and answered, proudly, “Yes I do; you get a 
cent apiece for nine, and three for nothing.” 





in pursuit; but he was such a (author 
of “The Song of Hiawatha’’) that 
he was more (author of “The Tale 
of a Tub’) than she; besides, he 
attempted to (author of “Sir George 
Tressady”) her off by trying to 
(author of “Jan Vedder’s Wile”) ber 
way with sticks of wood, which he 
threw before her, so that she would 
have to (author of “Hans Brinker’); 
finally she fell, so that he escaped, 
and she had to give up the (author 
of “ Ramona”) or she would have 
contracted (author of “‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp”) disease. Then the 
boys declared that it certainly was 
time to eat; so there was a rush for 
the baskets, which the old a 
of “Madcap Violet’) cook had taken 
charge of. When they found him he 
was suffering considerable (author of 
“Home, Sweet Home”’) from several 
(author of “Highland Mary’), which 
he got when he attem ted to manu- 
facture a (author of “The Red Badge 
of Courage’”’) to hang the kettle on. 
They tied up his wrist, and proceeded 
to spread out the luncheon, which 
was not very much trouble, as the 
bread was cut beforehand. They 
soon made some (author of “Essays 
of Elia’) sandwiches, while the 
(author of “Novum Organum’’) was 
(author of “Aurora Leigh’). 

After lunch came the principal 
amusement of the day, which was to 
choose a queen of the May. 

She was crowned with a wreath of 
(author of “House of Seven Gables’’) 
blossoms, and they all passed in 
procession before her to make their 
obeisance. 

Just as they had finished the May- 
pole dance, it began to rain. One 
girl cried out, “I (author of ‘Prisoner 
of Zenda’) it will not take all the 
crimp out of my (author of ‘House- 

joat on the Styx’); do wish my 
(author of ‘The Story of my Life’) 
curled naturally without the use of 
(nom de plume of the author of ‘Story 
of an African Farm’).” 

But a little wetting didn’t hurt 
them, as they were all (author of 
“Passe Rose”), and the girls were 
well protected with (author of 
“Bridge of Sighs’’) and (author of 
“Proud Miss MacBride’”’). 

They tried to (author of “In His 
Name”) a car, but would not have 
succeeded if one of the (author of 
“The Old House of Sudbury’’) from 
the theological seminary. near by 
had not waved his (author of “The 
Deemster’’). 

When it stopped they all piled in 
yell-mell, for it was fuller than when 

hey came out, and they had to 
(author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ) 
themselves in most any way. 
They at last arrived at 
(author of “Elsie Venner’’). 
The queen said, “ We have had 
such a (author of ‘The Heavenly 
Twins’) day, even if my crown did 
(author of ‘The Shepherd Hunting’) ; 
(author of ‘Count of Monte Cristo”} 
tell me, did you ever have so much 
fun when you were a schoolgirl?” 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Wherever youi12 3456 in line with 
the brave, 
And whatever 1 23456, let your col- 
ors still wave. 
Those who 123 4567 the door upon 
self, 
For in 1234567 the ego is laid on 
the shelf. 

“It is 1234567 for 
dict me. I know tha 
sugar than you do.” 

He was, after he had won his 
1234, 5678 to make many 1234 
5678 gifts to the friends who had 
assisted him. 

“Do take off that 123, 456 is very unbecoming 
to you. I have a distinct 123456 for the color 
when I see it on you.” 

“Take the lampshade 123, 456 the story and sit 
up properly. Nothing will 123456 your hostess 
more than to find you reading when she enters.” 

The patient said to one of the nurses: “12345, I 
am not123, 451?” 

He was1 2345 of conceit and snobbishness, 
but was clever enough to 12345 a large fortune. 

With the one you most care 123, 4567 and 
1234567. 

“Let the child 12, 3456 on and he will soon 
123456reasonable if he thinks we are going to 
leave him.” 

“When you want more 123, 4567 and Bridget 
will come in what the boys call a 1234567 
hurry.” 





their 


ou te contra- 
1123 4567 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Homer. 2. Milton. 3. Aristotle. 4. Dante. 
5. Charles XII. of Sweden. 6. Horace. 7. Chev- 
alier Bayard. 8. King Arthur. 9. Don Quixote. 


10, Grant. 11. Shakespeare. 12. Byron. 13. Louis 
Philippe. 14. Warwick. 15. Galileo. 16. Newton. 
17. Benjamin Franklin. 18. Leonidas of Ther- 


Louis XIV. 21 


mopylae. 19. Lawrence. 20. 21. 
24. Wash- 


Garibaldi. 22. Lincoln. 23. George IV. 
ington. 25. Wellington. 26. Bonaparte. 

2. 1. Holly, hock—hollyhock. 2. Saw, horse— 
sawhorse. 

3. 1. One trip, for there were but three pas- 
sengers: a girl, her mother and her grandmother. 
2. One hundred nights, for two ears that he 
earried away each time were those on his own 
head. 3. Sh: Shape, shear, shown, shaft, shall, 
shire, shone. 4. Elm, helm; Ash, hash, 5. Eight- 
een cents per dozen. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the maii. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks aie required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

ri) 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 








CARE OF THE STOMACH. 


HERE is now, or was a short 
time ago, a woman in Switzer- 
land living without a stomach, 
which had been removed by a 
venturesome surgeon. Never- 
theless for the majority of 
mankind this organ 1s of the 
utmost importance, and is 
deserving of much more care 
and consideration than it gen- 
erally reeeives. Our comitort, 
much of our happiness, and 
even life itself, depend upon 

the stomach’s faithful performance of its duties, 

yet the burden put upon it is often of the most 
exacting character. 

Like every other organ, the stomach needs rest 
in order to regain its power, but it often fails to 
get that rest. A person who takes three heavy 
meals a day, supplemented by a’ late supper, 
allows very little time to his stomach for recu- 
peration. 

The overwork is increased by bad cooking, for 
the use of cooking is to make food not only 
palatable but digestible, and badly cooked food 
gives more work to the stomach and remains in it 
much longer than would be the case with the 
same kind and quantity properly prepared. 

Cooking is a science which well deserves the 
increasing attention that is paid to it to-day. We 
condemn the man who lives only to eat, but he 
who eats only to live, affecting a contempt for 
“good things,” is equally reprehensible; the 
stomach may be destroyed by coarse and unpal- 
atable food as surely as by overindulgence in 
dainties. 

Damage may be inflicted on the stomach by 
insufficient mastication of food, and also by 
drinking large amounts of cold liquids with meals ; 
but a fruitful source of harm, that is less often 
suspected, is irregularity in eating, especially 
what we may call the Sunday irregularity. 

The stomach is a creature of habit, and resents 
disturbance at unexpected hours. Most dwellers 
in large cities dine of necessity in the evening. 
but on Sunday the whole family is at home, the 
eook needs her evening off, and the principal 
meal is eaten at one or two o'clock. 

The stomach, expecting only a light luncheon, is 
taken by surprise and staggers under the blow. 
It does its work slowly and unwillingly, and the 
Sunday afternoon sluggish discomfort is the result. 
In this way Sunday, instead of being a day of rest, 
is made one of disastrous overwork to the whole 
economy. 

The stomach may also be abused by eating just 
before or after violent exertion, or when for any 
reason one is physically or mentally tired. 





—_—_—_@———_ 


HUNTING IN ALASKA. 


The danger of getting overheated in a cold 
climate is well understooa by the Indians of 
Alaska. Mr. E. W. Nelson, of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, explains in the National Geographic 
Megazine how carefully they guard against the 
danger of freezing to death in consequence of 
allowing themselves to become too warm. 

On the upper Yukon the old method of moose- 
hunting in early winter was for the Indians to go 
out on snow-shoes after a heavy snowfall in 
search of fresh trails. When one was found, the 
swiftest runner of the party prepared himself to 
run down the moose. Stripped of all clothing 
except a shirt and breeches, and carrying a light 
shotgun loaded with ball, he started of after the 
animal, while the women and slower runners 
followed more leisurely. 

Sometimes a moose would run eight or ten miles 
before being overtaken. The runner never stopped 
until he fad overtaken and killed it; and he 
never stopped then. The cold at that season is 
very intense. The hunter, heated with his long 
run, would quickly have frozen to death if he had 
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stopped. For that reason, after having killed the 
moose, he returned to camp at a run, leaving his 
followers, who were more thickly clothed and 
less heated, to cut up the carcass and drag it home. 

These Indians on the upper Yukon bunt other 
animals beside the moose, and some of them are 
fearless hunters. 

Black bears are found in ali the land, except in 
the barren tundras bordering the Arctic coast. 
They are usually hunted with bows and arrows, 
but the bravest of the bunters will attack them 
armed with nothing but a long-bladed knife. 

In such a case the hunter wraps a blanket about 
his left hand and arm, and with it thus protected 
thrusts it out for the bear to seize as it rises upon 
its haunches. Under the guard thus afforded the 
hunter is enabled to make a fatal thrust. 

Alaskan hunters need to be bold, for the penin- 
sula boasts of having a species of bear considered 
to be the largest in the world. The skull of an 
old male looks as If the creature belonged to the 
anima! life of a former geologic age, when beasts 
of gigantic size roamed the earth. 


ROLLING OUT GUNPOWDER. 


At a recent fire in Boston, which filled the 
neighboring building, a gun store, with smoke and 
threatened its destruction, a man quietly sat upon 
the powder-chest near the door, until it was 
removed to a safe place in an adjacent block. 
The cool deed recalls an anecdote told in “A God- 
child of Washington,” about a fire in New York, 
in 1783, while the British were getting 1eady to 
evacuate the city. 


Col. Morgan Lewis had returned to his house 
in the city, and with him, as guests, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexande: Hamilton. Fire broke out in the 
arsenal, and all classes were frightened. Those 
Americans who had teturned to their homes 
feared that the arsenal had been set on fire by 
the British. The British soldiers kept aloof, lest 
they should be suspected, and become the object 
of popular violence. The flames contmued un- 
checked. 

Colonel Lewis and Mr. Hamilton were form- 
ing the citizens in line to pass leather buckets 
from hand to hand, when a soldier announced that 
all was lost, as the arsenal conutamed several 
barrels of gunpowder which the fire had just 
reached, 

“Come, my lads, won’t you help us?” said 
Colonel Lewis to the British soldiers, standing 
dly by. 

“Yes, sir, willingly,” they replied. 

Hamilton and Lewis led the way into the burn- 
ing arsenal, and the soldiers followed. They 
rolled out through the fire the barrels of gun- 
powder, calling them “barrels of pork,’’ and thus 
saved the city. 


HIS FATHER’S PALACE. 


An Irishman has no rooted objection to a little 
brag now and then on his own account, but he 
greatly deplores the babit. of boastfulness in his 
neighbors, and hastens to subdue it. 


“To think of me coming down to wurrk like 
this!” grumbled one of Mr. Dennis Herlihy’s 
associates in the street-cleaning department. 

“You've no nade to talk of coming down till 
they put you to underground wurrk, digging for 
pipes,” said Mr. i: 

“It may be all right for the likes of you,” per- 
sisted the grumbler, ‘but for me, that might have 
even % home in me own faythber’s palace, it comes 

arrd.”’ 

“Palace, is it?” echoed Mr. et with a snort 
of incredulity. “It's mesilf that's thinking if you 
were there, you could stand on the ground, put 
your hand down the chimbly and open the door of 
it! You and your palaces had better get to wurrk, 

an!” 


A LONG WAY ROUND. 


According to a paragraph in the New York Sun, 
there is a post-office in Minnesota from which it 
takes a letter eight days—and more than twelve 
hundred miles of travel—to reach another office 
only half a mile away. 


The second office is_in Canada, on the other 
shore of Rainy River. The mail used to be carried 
across ina bark canoe by a half-breed, who made 
a living by the work. Now it goes one hundred 
and fifty miles by stage, one bundred miles b 
rail to Duluth, six hundred miles west and nort 
to Sneea, two hundred miles east by rail, and 
two hundred miles more by steamer and canoe to 
get to the village that can almost be reached with 
a shout by a good pair of lungs. 


NATURAL INFERENCE. 


Americans still have the name in the old 
country of being very free with their money. 
Hence this story from the London Telegraph: 


“Princess Street, sir?” said a cabby outside a 
Yorkshire railway station to his fare. “Why, 
that’s only half a minute’s walk from ‘ere.” 

“Never mind, drive away,” answered the gentle- 
man. 
“But 1 can’t charge you less than eighteen 
pence, sir; that’s the legal fare.” 

“All right, my good man; only start quickly, 
and I'll give you a couple of fares.” 

Cabby jumped upon the box with a beaming 
face, flicked up his horse, and shouted jocosely to 
an imaginary wife: 

“Don't wait dinner if I’m late, Mary Ann! I’m 
pee > King o’ Klondike to his himperial 

a e ” 


REGRETTED LIMITATIONS. 


A rural editor, describing a village banquet, 
probably felt that he had done his full duty in the 
way of praise when he wrote: 


The banquet that awaited the guests in the 
supper-room was one of the finest ever seen in 
this ge The table fairly groaned under its 
weight of good things, and some of the guests 
probably ane after they left it, although the 
remark of each guest as he or she left the table 
was, “I wish I could hold more,” and no one felt 
his limited capacity more keenly than ye editor. 


» First Deaf-Mute: He wasn’t so very angry, was 
e 


Second Deaj-Mute: He was so mad that the 
words he used almost blistered his fingers.—Jn- 
dianepolis Journal. 











COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 


Societe 


LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
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and Sea Sickness. 
s o 
Elastic Hospital Belt. 
particuleriy designed to re- 
ciated by patients recovering from 
dency to corpulency and overcomes the dangers attend- 
in our celebrated Elastic Stockings. only heavier. Fit 


All Others Are imitations. 

wvvrvvrevsvrveseveveveuevvrverseveuevueveeee. 

gt «6This*belt gives absolute sup- 

: ; port to the abdomen and is 

\ eve and correct weakness in 

that part It is greatly —> 

operations for appendicitis. etc., and is 

invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 

ing violent exercise, jarring, jolting, etc. Woven to 

measure by hand, of elastic thread similar to that used 

) 

guarantees if mweasurements are correctly taken. 

nd for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 
be sacrificed now. ew 
High-Grade, ali styles, 
Aa best equipment, guaran- 

75 to 817.00, 


els, all makes, ®3 
We ship on upprovar with- 
out a cent payment. Writ 
—_—* for bargain list and art catalogue 
< of swell 98 models. BICYCLE FREE 
for season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider 
agents wanted. Learn how to Karn a Bicycle and 
make money. B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 


JEN Nan *G@, BORATED 






















TALCUM 


OP“ A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
ti.’*" Removes all odor of perspir- 
o pap eee te Caving. = 

everywhere, or mai led on recei; t Mennen’s (the 
| crerrte Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark. N. J. 


YOuR SOLDIER 
BOY 


would enjoy a box of Bent & Co.’s Hand- 
made Water Crackers, warranted to keep 
in any climate. Recommended by physi- 
cians. So/d by First Class Grocers. 


The genuine are stamped “ Bent & Co.” 
































WILLIAMS 


JERSEY REAM 
TOILET SOAP 


1S MOST CAREFULLY 


MEDICATED 2¢%t.Lite cream 


in its .... 
Refreshing, Clarifying, Beautifying 
EFFECT UPON THE SKIN. 
Sample Cake mailed to any address w receipt ot e 
fiat Ge te ee 
ADORESS Cert. Y, THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., j 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. © 
y 
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Hot days and warm nights, with their perspiration 
and heated blood, bring discomfort which quickly 
gives way to refreshing coolness after using 


Coke Dandruff Cure. 


This not only cools, but also cures dandruff, 
preventirig inevitable baldness. Ask any barber 
or hair-dresser about it. 


No matter how severe your dandruff, or how 
long standing, or what remedies have failed, Coke 
Dandruff Cure is guaranteed to cure or money 
will be refunded. One dollar a bottle at druggists 
or by mail. Booklet free. Made by ., 

A. R. BREMER CO., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 
COKE DANDRUFF CURE prevents baldness and loss 
of the hair’s natural color. Hairis seldom restored tobald 
heads by any preparation, and hair dyes cause insanity. 

Beware of Imitations. 


FOREHAND 


Single-Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 bore and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
— Beautiful in shape, match- 
ess in finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns. 
Retail $7.00 with plain steel 
barrel; $8.00 with twist barrel. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you we'll sell you direct at 
these prices, cash with 
order; but ask him 
first. it's handiet. 


FOREHAND ARMS 


COMPANY, 
Worcester, a 
Mas: 


























When YOUTH’S COMPANION 
readers order the modern New Companion 
Sewing Machine they can rest assured that 
the $19.00 is well invested. When we say 
that $40.00 will not buy a more durable 
and more satisfactory Sewing Machine than 
the New Companion, we speak from actual 
tests and the practical experience of the 
thousands who are now using the New 
Companion. We guarantee the New Com- 
panion in every respect. 

Send for our FREE Sewing Machine 
Booklet and learn particulars. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. 


















(Takes 4x5 pictures. 
Lloaded, printing frame and all chemicals, etc., free. 


By selling Baker's Teas, Coftees, Baking Powder, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Etc., to the amount of 50 premium pounds, or sel! 
30 )bs. for Peek-a-B , 
Ibs. for Comet Camera; 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle 
to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 7]bs. for Boys Ni 
Watch and Chain; 25 lbs. for Ladies’ Solid Silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Chain or Gents’ Silver Watch and Chain; 40 t) 
Ibs. for Gold Watches and Chains; 50 Ibs. for a Dinner Set; 
Ibs. for a srotges or a Ladies’ Desk; 45 lbs. for Brass Bedstead 
or Queen Kite i 

and girls have earned most valuable premiums selling our 
goods. Write to-day for particulars. Transportation free. 


W.G. 


A BAKER FOLDING | 





Three double plate holders, | 





oo Camera; 10 Ibs. for Crescent Came! 








en Cabinet. Thousands of ladies as well as bors 





BAKER (Dept Y), Springfield, Mass. | 
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Epitaph on a Child. 
Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story ; 
And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorrow. 
Ben Jonson. 


————<¢>—____ 


A Faithful Artist. 


The faithful care with which the smallest 
details and accessories of his pictures were 
studied and toiled over by Meissonier, the great 
French artist, has often been noted, but in a 
recent article in the Nineteenth Century, by 
the late Charles Yriarte, some new instances of 
his indefatigable fidelity are given. Perhaps the 
most renowned of all Meissonier’s pictures are 
the two entitled—in accordance with the French 
fancy for plain dates—‘‘1807” and “1814.” 
They represent two scenes in the career of 
Napoleon; the first, a charge of cuirassiers 


MEISSONIER. 


during the Battle of Friedland; the second, a 
scene near the end of his career. 
In the “1807” the cuirassiers salute their 


. emperor, who is posted upon a low mound, as 


they charge past him at full speed through a 
field of ripened grain, which is trampled and 
threshed beneath the horses’ hoofs. For the 
purpose of rendering correctly the effect of this 
warlike havoc, Meissonier purchased an entire 
standing crop of wheat in a large field, and then 
followed on horseback the special manceuvres 
ordered within its limits for his benefit by a 
friendly colonel of cavalry. To study yet further 
the motions of a galloping horse, he rode every 
morning with his son on a quiet country road, 
where the two took turns in putting their 
horses to a gallop, observing each other, and 
carefully comparing their observations. When 
these agreed, the artist would jot down the result 
in a drawing; and this again was severely criti- 
cised by both, and frequently revised. 

The “1814” he painted out-of-doors in winter, 
waiting patiently for exactly the proper weather. 

“At last,” M. Charles Meissonier, shortly after 
his father’s death, told a friendly critic, “At last 
the snow fell. When it had covered the ground, 
my father set to work. He had the earth trampled 
down by his servants, and broken up by the 
passing of heavy carts. When the track had 
become sufficiently muddy, my father started 
working in the open air, and notwithstanding 
the bitterly cold weather, he placed his models on 











horseback ; then with prodigious activity he hur- | 


ried on all the study of details, in order to get 
them finished before a thaw set in. Fortunately 
the weather continued cold; 


sad, gray sky, shrouded with heavy clouds, 
remained.” 

All went well until it came time to paint in 
the figure of Napoleon himself, when an unfore- 
seen difficulty arose. 

“When the time came to dress the model, it 
was found that he could not put on the clothes 
[wh ich had been minutely copied from authentic 
originals}. He was a stout young man, and the 
riding-coat was too small for such a big fellow, 
while the hat fell over his eyes. My father then 
tried on the costume; the coat fitted him like a 
glove; the hat seemed made for him. He did 
hot hesitate a moment, but at once took the 


sometimes _ it | 
froze and sometimes it snowed, but the same | 


before which it was set. The cold was intense; 
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to copy his own outline and the background lit; but he did it very gingerly, while another | 100 STA] 


turned to me and asked in what particular 


my father’s feet froze in the iron stirrups, and | quarter of the world these dragons had their 
we were obliged to place foot-warmers under | habitation. 


them, and put near him a chafing-dish, over 
which he occasionally held his hands.” 


—— oe 


Appreciative Visitor. 


“Did you find Maria situated well?’ inquired | 


one of Mrs. Watson’s neighbors, on that lady’s 
return from a visit to a cousin. “I hear her 
husband’s been prospered beyond his hopes. 
Seems as if going round with hides to sell would 
be dreadful disagreeable work, but I presume 
there’s others a good deal worse.” 

“I don’t think he gues around with them, 
exactly,” said Mrs. Watson, “because while I 
was there he went off for the night, and he only 
took just a small travelling bag, not much more’n 
a satchel, and Maria said ‘twas a business trip 
he’d gone on; so he must take just samples, I 
reckon. It isn’t for me to say how he’s pros- 
pered; but I know one thing, and that is, before 
I spent money giving dinners and buying my 
wife diamond rings, I’d have a decent carpet to 
one floor in my house, if I was in his place!” 

“Do you mean to tell me their rooms aren't 
carpeted ?”’ gasped the neighbor. 

“T trust you to see that it don’t go any farther,” 
said Mrs. Watson, with rising color, 
“what I’m now going to say. There 
isn’t a carpet in that house—not one! 
Up-stairs there’s some straw matting 
that Maria told me came from India. 
It’s an awful undecided-looking pattern 
in the room where I slept, and | think 
the color wasn’t set well in the stripe; 
but that’s nothing to the down -stairs 
rooms! The floors are just wood, and 
they makeshift with old, second-hand 
rugs they’ve bought at auctions. 

“Maria told me they’d chased every- 
where to get them, and she allowed she 
didn’t know how old they were, nor 
who'd used them. Faded, uneven-wove 
and straggling-edged, those rugs are, 
every one of them! It made me feel 
sorry for Maria every time I looked at 
them; but she lets her husband do just 
as he likes with his money, and I 
suppose when her friends come she 
passes it off some way. 

“But I know she felt it to have me 
see those poor-looking things, for one 
day she said to me, ‘What do you think 
of our hall rug, Fanny?’ and while | 
was trying to think of something to say, 
she laughed, sort of hysterical, and 
said, ‘Oh, never mind, Fanny; | pre- 
sume you feel just as I used to.’” 

“Well, of all!” ejaculated the neigh- 
bor. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Watson, firmly, 
“it’s just as I’ve told you—not a carpet to their 
names, nor even a good braided mat! Just old 
things from Smyrna and Daggistan, and some 
other dead and gone heathen places. Poor 
Maria!” 

—_—_— SO 


Deadly Insect. 


Courage in unusual circumstances is not a 
characteristic of the Persian nature. Ella C. 
Sykes, who wrote “Through Persia on a Side- 
Saddle,’”’ says that one morning Fakir Mahomet, 
a servant, came in greatly alarmed, saying that 
a terrible creature was lurking among the boxes 
in the dark passage leading to the storeroom. 

As he affirmed that it was as big as a mule, 
and had flown at him when he approached, our 
curiosity was excited, and we went to see the 
marvel. In the semidarkness there lay what 
looked like a huge dragon-fly, and I rushed off 
for my insect net and lethal bottle, full of 
excitement at so novel a “find,” and imploring 
every one to keep his distance lest it should fly 
away. 

When the net was brought down on it, the 
object made an odd, rattling noise. I tried to 
inspect it, but the syce pulled me back, begging 
me in heartrending tones not to go near. I 
advanced, however, and saw, to my astonish- 
ment, a little cardboard winged dragon -fly, 
colored green and yellow. My brother and I 
laughed heartily, but when I picked it up, the 
syce fled in a panic of terror. It had come from 
home in one of my trunks, and had in some 
mysterious way been pulled out and left in sight. 

I took it up-stairs to the sitting-room, and in a 
short time all our servants had assembled on the 


| terrace outside, and were peeping nervously in 


model's place On the white horse that had been | 


Sent from the imperial stables, caused a mirror 
to be placed before him, and hastily set to work 


through the open window at the toy lying quietly 
on the table. 

The syce led the party, and gave realistic 
details of the way in which the “mule-hyena,”’ 
as he called it, had sprung at him. I laughed at 
the men, and took up the object to show them 
how harmless it was; but as soon as I touched 
it they were gone. It was a genuine stampede. 

A few days afterward some of our Persian 
friends came to tea, and we told them the story 
and produced the little pasteboard creature, that 
they might fully enjoy the joke with us. To our 
surprise, however, they were all obviously 
nervous about it. Only after great persuasion 
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All Questions Answered. 


When soldiers who had enlisted for the Spanish | ? 


war were in camp near home they were much 
visited, and of course were much questioned. At 
one such place near New York, says the Sun, a 
wag pinned the following card on the fly of his 
tent: 

TO VISITORS, 

Glad to see you, always. 

We are not afraid; not yet. 

We know we are liable to be shot. 

' We don’t know how we shall feel till we get 
nit. 

We are liable to be sick. 

We might be sick if we stayed at home. 

We are not dying to get into the hospital. We 
may die after we get there. 

Yes, if we have a chance we shall shoot. 

Would we kill a Spaniard? Ask Dewey. 

We don’t know whether we shall be glad when 
it is all over. Most likely. 

Weare sorry we are going to leave our wives 
and our children and our sweethearts. 

If you are our wives and children, 
not weep and make a scene in camp. 
through that at the house. 
the boys in the other tent. 

If you are our sweethearts you know what to 
do, but be careful. The officer of the day may 
be a bachelor. 

We were never in the other war. If we had 
been we shouldn’t be in this one—on account of 
our age, and for some other reasons. 

The tent leaks when there is rain. 
had some leaks. 

Yes, it is cold in here when it rains. 

Are we warm enough at night? Not as warm 
as we expect to be. 

We are fond of war pictures. Those that rep- 
resent us as facing bursting shells, and walking 
over the mangled remains of our comrades and 
dead horses, and that have vultures in the air, 
are especially fascinating to a young soldier in 
camp. 

If you have tears to shed, please notify the 
guard, sothat he may show you where the shed is. 

Always glad to see you. 


ylease do 


Besides, it unnerves 


We have 
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Pearl-Fishing. 


Many of the innumerable islands of Torres 
Strait are dotted with the villages of the pearl- 
fishermen, most of whose days are passed on or 
under the waters in whose depths lie the oyster 
beds. 


A large boat chooses its anchorage, and then 
half a dozen small boats are sent out, from each 
of which a diver descends. He is equipped ina 
modern diving-dress, and as he walks over the 
bottom of the sea the boat follows him. When 
he finds an oyster-bed, he signals and the boat 
stops. He scoops up the oysters and sends them 
up to the surface to be dumped into the boat, 
whence they are delivered to the large boat 
unopened. 

Formerly, when the men opened the shells in 
the small boats, many pearls were stolen. The 
pearls are classified, bought by the ounce, and 
then shipped to London. 

“Divers often go down twenty-five fathoms,” 
writes the author of “Islands of the Southern 
Seas,” “and it is said that about one man a week 
loses his life through the compression of the 
water, which at that depth is about seventy 
pounds to the square inch. They seem strangely 
devoid of all fear of death. A man will calmly 
watch the undressing of a fellow diver who has 
been brought up dead, and will calmly don the 
same diving-suit and slip downward to the spot 
which has proven fatal to his comrade. 

“The town on Thursday Island is made up of 
odd streets bordered by wretched, galvanized-iron 
dwellings, dirty people, mangy dogs and disrepu- 
table goats. Dreariness, desolation, drouth and 
despair seemed to have settled down upon this 
hot spot, which, when the pearl-fishers are paid 
off, becomes an inferno.” ‘The only thing of 
beauty that met the author’s gaze, while walking 
the streets, was a woman. 

“‘With modest mien she passed down the torrid 
street, intent only on the mission intrusted to her 
hands. Over the dark blue of her bonnet passed 
the scarlet band of the Salvation Army.” 


or — 


Fatal Possessions. 


Money is not often regarded by men as a 
curse. There is, however, one instance in his- 


tory in which it brought speedy death to its | 
finding, near Vilno, | 


possessors. The recent 
Russia, of an old military knapsack filled with 
French gold-pieces coined about the beginning of 
the century, recalls that instance. 


After the destruction of Moscow, the bold 
conqueror, Napoleon, was compelled to seek 
safety by a return to the frontier. He himself 
hurried on ahead of his army. The removal of 
the war treasure, which at that time consisted 
of twelve million frances, was intrusted to Mar- 
shal Ney. The gold was transported in barrels, 
placed on carriages drawn by picked horses. 

These horses, though the best in the host, 
were not able to save the treasure. Napoleon 
never saw it again. Not far from Vilno the 
wagons stuck in a defile, and no efforts availed 
to move them. 

Rather than see the treasure in the hands of 
the Russians, Field-Marshal Ney gave orders to 
break open the barrels and distribute the money 
to the returning soldiers as they passed. The 
command was obeyed. Eagerly the men took 
the well-earned gold. Some of them threw away 
all their belongings in order to fill their knap- 
sacks with the yellow coins. 

Only a few of those who thus encumbered 
themselves ever reached the frontier with their 
gold. That which had been intended for their 
benefit proved too heavy a burden. The soldiers 
perished in the attempt to carry the gold with 


was one very bold gentleman induced to touch | them. 
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Baker’s pure 
rrut Extracts. 


Nature’s Flavors Bottled up 
In Full-Measure Bottles No 
Paneled Sides You can get 
them if you ask for them. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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| ‘Minute Tapioca. 


|NO SOAKING. 


You just put two 
tablespoonfuls in-« 
to a pint of boiling 
water, cook five min- 
utes, give itastir,cook _- 
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Your_+ 
Pudding’s Done, 


| delicious, wholesome a KJ 
and light as a feather. —™) 


Sold by ail ——., Ronee ane Minute FREE. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 









Their Purity. 
Palatability 
and Delicacy 
Pronounce them 


LEADERS OF THE 
HIGHEST ART 
OF CONFECTIONS 


Put Up in. 


Handsome Boxes. 








Sold by most all leading 
dealers. If your near-by deai- 
er hasn't them, send us 60 
Cents or 80 Cents for a 
pound package, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 
21 Portiand St., Boston. 








| Miss Clara E. Watkins, sec’y 
‘Alumnz Ass'n, N. Y. City 
Training-School for Nurses, says 


Dust 
Baby 


‘with Comfort Powder. In hot 
weather his tender little body 
will be much benefited by a 
daily use of 


@mfort Powder 


It entirely prevents chafing 
‘and any skin irritation, and 
[keeps the skin healthy and 
clear when well. Thousands of 
| trained nurses recommend Com- 
fort Powder. 


| All Druggists. 25¢e. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 











and 50c. Sample Free. 








IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Soup 


Makes a Delicious 4 
ish for DR. WILLIAMS’ EVE SANITARIUM. 


Blindness Prevented 
The Absorption Treatment 


Removes diseases of the eye and treats directly 
the cause of impaired vision without knife 
or risk. A ‘agit nsend that is both suscssetel 
and humane 

DO NOT WAIT TO BE BLIND. 


Pamphlet Fisy describing treatment at home 
d at our Sanitarium. 


’ F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 

? Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Ave., 
5 BOSTON. 

5 Eye Sanitarium, West Newton, Mass. 








Luncheon 
or Dinner. 
Easily Prepared in Two Minutes. , 
RECOMMENDS itself to house- $ 
‘ 
‘ 





, 

Road because it is made from 

best selected tomatoes, is delicately 

be seasoned, is economical and is so 
easily and quickly prepared. 

; Ten-cent can is sufficient for six portions. 

bs BOOKLET FREE. 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, 
__ 336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, ind. 














g | QUIRES raMOUSF] AMS 


Are Delicate and Delicious. 

oe Om 
_ They make the daintiest sandwiches for 
teas and luncheons in the house or 
out-ot-doors. Carefully cured, they 
keep moist, sweet and refreshing. 








Our ** ready-cooked hams * are a great 


convenience when you're away from home. 
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THE COMPANION’S $ 
PORTFOLIO OF 
WAR PORTRAITS 
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INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING LARGE PORTRAITS: 


Major-Gen. Miles. 
Major-Gen. Shafter. 
Rear-Admiral Dewey. 
Rear-Admiral Sampson. 
Commodore Schley. 
Miss Clara Barton. 


President McKinley. 
Secretary Long. 
Colonel Roosevelt. 
Lieutenant Hobson. 
Major-Gen. Merritt. 
Commodore Watson. 
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ACH PORTRAIT is printed on fine coated paper, 
9% x 12 inches in size. A direct copy from an 
authentic photograph. Each is detached and suit- 

able for framing. The colored cover is strong and attrac- 
tive, and the whole affords much satisfaction to all who 
have been interested in the chief actors in the drama of 
the American-Spanish War. 
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Sent Post=-paid on Receipt of 


Ten Cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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QUAL TO DOUBLE the quantity of 
any other starch. Prepared by a 

new process, nothing like it! For collars, 
cuffs, shirt-bosoms, shirt-waists and all 
fine laundering it is unequalled. It requires 
no cooking ; ready for immediate use. Sold 
only in packages 10 cents each. Never & 
in bulk. For a limited time we will 
send for 3 trade-marks cut from the 
fronts of 3 ten-cent packages our 


Patent Waxing Pad, 
FREE. 


We want every housekeeper to test Cellu- 
loid Starch. Compare it with any starch 
in the world. 


COOKING 


Compare labor of using. Compare results. Compare cost — 
it goes twice as far as any other. We Will abide by your decision. 
Order it of your grocer ; please Write us if he doesn’t keep it. 


CELLULOID STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 














Phoenix 
Photograph 











Outfit. 


HIS CAMERA is of metal, finely japanned, is fitted with a 

French Lens, and will take a picture 24 x2 inches. With the | 

Camera we include an Outfit consisting of Printing Board, Card | 
Mounts, Dry Plates, Ruby Fabric, Developer and Fixer, the new Self- 
Toning Sensitized Paper and a Book of Full Instructions. 


MAKE 
Be APHS 





The Phoenix is the best low-priced Camera ever placed on the 
market. Thousands of boys and girls can affirm with what ease they 
gained a knowledge of photography through the possession of this 
Outfit. Send for a specimen of its work. 


Phoenix Camera and Outfit given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 25c. extra, post- | 
age included. Price $1.00, postage 25c. extra when sold. 


BOSTON, MAss. 











PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 





























